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Bridal Toilette. 
fed rich yet simple wedding dress is composed 
I of white satin, with a blonde tunic and pa- 
nier sash of white moiré. The long flowing train 
is trimmed with a double ruche of satin; the 
front has deep pleats meeting in the middle of 
the tablier to form soft puffs instead of set folds. 
On each side is a tunic of blonde held by small 
bouquets of natural orange blossoms and white 
roses ; at the foot this drapery is shirred, and 
held by other bouquets. A large bow of flat 
loops of moiré is posed at the top of the tablier, 
and, extending in flat paniers over the hips, is 
tied behind in a sash bow, with ends falling on 
the train. 


| 
| 
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the effect of an antique pointed basque by this 
arrangement of the sash. This basque has a 
square neck and elbow sleeves. Pleated blonde 
is around the neck, and forms a jabot down the 
front, on which rests a cluster and spray of the 
orange flowers and roses. The elbow sleeves 
have similar pleating and smaller bouquets. The 
wreath is entirely of orange blossoms; veil of 
Lyons tulle without hem. 





Sunflower Portiére or Curtain. 
See illustrations on pages 644 and 645. 

] ¥ give this week the first installment of the 
full-sized working pattern of an effective 


The cuirass corsage of satin is given | portitre or curtain, designed and worked for 





Queen Victoria at the South Kensington Royal | 


School of Art Needle-Work. Fig. 1 shows the 
portiére complete, with valance, in reduced size ; 
Fig. 2 gives the full-sized bottom section, and 
Fig. 3 the next part, which is joined to Fig. 2 by 
accurately fitting together the \/s that will be 
found on each page. The rest of the design, 
consisting of two more pages, will be published 
in the next number but one of the Bazar. The 
design is executed in appliqué-work of golden 
browns and yellows on a curtain of golden brown 
serge or satin sheeting. The round centre of 
the sunflower is of dark brown velvet, cross- 
barred with gold silk couching, caught down by 
cross stitches at the points of intersection. Sev- 
eral varieties of couching or net-work can be 





made in the several flowers, thus avoiding too 
much repetition of detail. The petals of the flow 
ers are of bright yellow silk serge, button-holed 
at the edge to the foundation curtain, and with 
centre veins, ete., in yellow silk stem stitch 
heavily wotked, as the design requires bold treat- 
ment to give it full effect. The stems and leaves 
are of serge or velvet in browns, button-holed 
and veined with the same color in crewels. The 
valance design must be combined from the flow 
ers and leavés in the curtain, as the two com- 
plete would take up too much room. The val- 
ance is edged with deep chenille or woollen 
fringe containing all the colors. That on the 
curtains is narrower, but similar. The design can 
readily be worked from the pattern in the Bazar. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 99 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
September 20, opens with “ The Last Day at the 
Sea-Side,” a front-page picture drawn by J¥ssié 
SuHErHERD. Jt also contains “ How the Day 
Went,” a story, by W.O. SvoDDARD, of the last 
day of vacation ; “ Night About Face” and “ The 
Last Frolic,” poems for the close of vacation, by 
Mrs. BRINE and MRS. SANGSTER; “ Pigeons 
and Doves,” an article descriptive of the various 
breeds, and how to raise and care for these dainty 
pets; an exquisite drawing by F, S. CHURCH, 
entitled “A Rainy Day” ; “ Sentence- Making,” 
a game that will prove amusing and instructive 
to young students ; and many other attractions. 


— 





We Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Velvet, Satin, 
Moiré, Silk, Wool, Cloth, and other Autumn 
Dresses for Street and House Wear ; Cloth and 
Plush Cloaks ; Girls and Boys? Autumn Suits ; 
Ladies’ Autumn Bonnets; Fichus, Slippers, 
Chair Backs, Key Baskets, Towels, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





WOMEN IN THE CRISIS. 

N the position which women have held in 

relation to the President’s illness, there 
is much that is both remarkable and inter- 
esting—a position that even in the midst of 
the general anxiety and suspense, where 
the heart of the whole nation beats as one 
heart, is gratifying at leagt to other wo- 
men, and suggestive of thought. All the 
more is this felt because it is not a position 
given by gallantry, and accompanied by 
chivalrous nothings, but one assumed as of 
right and a matter of course, and marks an 
era of fuller appreciation of the peculiar 
worth of womanliness., 

The foreign historian who was surprised 
to find the ancient Germans according to 
all women among them the reverence due 
only to priestesses—a custom, by-the-way, 
of which the German had all he wanted in 
those old times, so that he dispenses with 
anything of the sort to-day—would perhaps 
be equally surprised if, in his successor’s 
eyes, he observed the manner in which of 
late the worth of woman as an individual 
and citizen has been publicly recognized, 
her influence felt, her identity acknow- 
ledged and deference paid in a crisis than 
which she has seldom had better opportu- 
nity of displaying the application of noble 
and heroic qualities to the passing hour. 

The presence of the wives of the cabinet 
ministers in the scenes at and about the 
White House since the attempted assassina- 
tion, although very likely but a trifling 
matter in itself, yet in the general public 
acquiescence and understanding of their 
need by and their value to their husbands 
in comfort and sympathy and counsel at 
such a time, the respect accorded to their 
opinions, the place, in short, given to such 
women as Mrs. BLAINE and Mrs. MACVEAGH, 
if all of no great moment in itself, is never- 
theless indicative of the gradual rise of wo- 
mankind into universal regard that has 
been going on long, but half felt till such 
momeyts come as these, which are the 
touch-stone of all true metal. 

But although in quite another fashion 
from that of the noble self-possession of wo- 
men before the world, amidst all the cour- 
age and coolness shown in these trying 
hours, there has been no conduct superior 
to the quiet beauty of Mrs. Epson’s magnifi- 
cent self-forgetfulness and devotion. While 
men were bickering and scuffling over their 
rights and remedies, she, an accomplished 
physician herself, of as good training and 
standing as the best, calmly laid aside all 
her professional pride and claim, and ex- 
pended all her learning and her skill in 
simply acting the humbler part of the un- 
tiring nurse, till, prostrated by sleepless 
nights and blistering weary days, she at last 
leaves the patient mending to mend her- 
self. One need not discuss the question as 
to whether any man would have done so 
much; it is a proud fact that a woman has 
done 80, and one reflects with some gleam 
of satisfaction on the circumstance that 
perhaps the long generations of self-abne- 
gation to which women, as a whole, have 
been trained, have had their fruit at length 
in this great and good behavior. That 
there is hardly a woman in the entire land, 
North or South, who would not be glad, if 
she had the strength and science, to render 
the service that Mrs. Epson has done, may 
not be anything remarkable, nor that so 
mapy women should spring with generous 








hands and thoughtful devices and gifts, to 
send sick-room appliances and comforts to 
the sufferer, but that this is so perhaps be- 
comes more interesting as registering a 
state of feeling so widely spread at home 
and abroad as to be shared by the ruler of 
the leading nation of the earth, the Queen 
of Great Britain so far breaking through all 
the barriers of etiquette that are thought by 
the faithful Briton to be necessary for the 
upholding of the throne itself, as to tele- 
graph in her own name and person messages 
for the wife who was passing through the 
fiery ordeal through which she herself had 
passed, to come out only upon the dust and 
ashes of dead happiness. 

Meanwhile, from the patience of the old 
mother in her empty house, from the gentle 
but unblenching heroism and fortitude of 
the President’s wife, a lustre is shed upon 
all other mothers and wives the world over, 
which goes far to justify the universal re- 
gard of which we have spoken. It is well 
known that there may be numberless wives 
at this very time in the country going 
through quite as much as Mrs. GARFIELD 
does in this relation, waiting on suffering 
husbands and fighting destruction with 
their own hands and without the aids she 
has; but it is proudly felt that, with the 
eyes of humanity upon her, this sweet wo- 
man not only does not fail in her place, but 
gives it a new glory, that glory which comes 
from the faithful performance of a terrible 
duty, the duty of buoying up a dying man 
above the abysses of death and despair on 
the strong wings of her own courage, the 
soul-withering task of covering with cheer- 
ing smiles a trembling and breaking heart. 
All womanhood feels that Mrs. GARFIELD 
has not failed in it in this cruel hour, but 
has really enlarged and ennobled it, and 
the heart of every wife in the wide land has 
gone out to her in her trial, not as to the 
President’s wife merely, but as to the suffer- 
ing wife of a husband whose life hangs by a 
thread,as a woman holding a post they may 
themselves at any day occupy, and all of 
whose terrors they have felt beforehand, and 
in the imagination of which they sympa- 
thize and ache and sorrow with her quite as 
much as they thrill with pride to think of 
the place she takes in history. 








THE SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

LMOST every one thinks she can teach 
school, if everything else fails. She 
runs over the list of feminine employments, 
and decides that teaching would be the most 
congenial. She does not calculate upon the 
hardships that beset the profession, upon 
the dunces she is likely to meet in this oc- 
cupation, upon the difficulty she will en- 
counter in imparting what she knows to 
others who may not be ready to assimilate 
it, and which requires a special knack or 
genius she may not possess, in which case 
all her acquirements are thrown away, as 
far as her pupils are concerned; she does 
not calculate upon the wear and tear, upon 
the confinement, upon the continual demand 
on her attention, upon the power of the 
school-girl to make her tasks tedious and 
her working hours distasteful, upon the dis- 
satisfaction of parents and committees. It 
may be she thinks mainly of the salary, of 
the pleasure and necessity of earning some- 
thing, of independence. It is doubtful if 
the majority of those who go out to teach 
the young idea understand the magnitude 
of this enterprise. Because they have grad- 
uated in mathematics and languages, they 
feel able to remove mountains of ignorance. 
Not a few seem to think that teaching is 
something like pouring water from one ves- 
sel into another, that all they need to do 
is to unpack their wonderful budget of in- 
formation for the students’ benefit, as a ped- 
dler exhibits his wares, and that each mind 

will select what it requires most. 

But the position of a teacher becomes no 
sinecure when it is remembered that educa- 
tion is necessary not only to cultivate the 
intellect, but to develop the natural bent of 
the individual—to give each mind an im- 
petus in the right direction; and in order 
to accomplish this in any degree, one must 
take the matter to heart, not merely push 
through with the daily routine. To be sure, 
she who is in love with the profession will 
find this not an uncongenial task; it will 
be in the line of her tastes and of her am- 
bitions, and though it will demand infinite 
painstaking on her part, it will interest her 
more than any novel of the day. The en- 
thusiast will always receive her recompense 
in the visible growth of the minds which 
she instructs; but there is always a large 
class of teachers who are without enthusi- 
asm, who have no decided views relative to 
their work, and no decided adaptability to 
it, and who naturally find it tedious and 
unprofitable drudgery, of small service to 
others. The teacher is more or less a slave, 
but she who loves her bondage does not 
wear out her strength and spirits fretting 
against its hard conditions. 





OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 


HERE is something very pleasant in an Octo- 
ber wedding. If in the country, it has all 
the advantage of the finest weather which our 
climate produces ; and if in town, it brings togeth- 
er all the people who have been apart for the 
summer, It then affords the young couple a 
chance for a wedding journey under October 
skies, and a return to town just as every one will 
be ready and happy to give them a dinner, Un- 
less a young couple wish to be married in June, 
and go immediately to Europe, they had better, 
for all social purposes, be married in late Octo- 
ber, This is the heartless fashionable view. 
The weddings which are to take place this com- 
ing autumn are to be characterized very much by 
allusions to the seasons. Several houses which 
have been decorated this summer in the new 
zsthetic style will be thrown open, and the or- 
namentation will be of fruits, grain, grasses, au- 
tumn leaves, as well as flowers. Pomona and 
Flora will combine. Vines, leaves, and bunches 
of grapes will be trained over the doors, arches, 
mirrors, and large baskets of fruits and flowers 
combined will stand in each corner. We all 
know how much effect the English produce with 
“ pines and palms,” and there is to be an attempt 
here to make the fruit decorations rival a Dutch 
picture in color. A large water-melon cut open, 
crowned with gladiolus and lilies, a purple mass 
of plums, soft pink and yellow peaches, huge 
bunches of green grapes, all mingled with flow- 
ers—such will be the decorations. 

Our brides are following more than ever the 
English customs, and those are, for a stylish wed- 
ding in church, briefly these: The bridemaids ar- 
rive first at the church, and await the bride in the 


vestibule, She arrives accompanied by her fa- 
ther. Then the gentlemen who mauage the wed- 


ding, called her “ ushers,” open the church door, 
and march two and two up the aisle, followed by 
the bridemaids, two and two; then the bride, 
leaning on her father’s arm, her veil over her 
face, follows last. The bridegroom, accompanied 
by his best man, having been in the vestry-room 
with the clergyman, comes out and stands in front 
of the altar rail, looking down the aisle for his 
bride, and as she approaches, he steps down one 
step and takes her from her father. The ushers 
have, as they approach the altar, separated and 
walked to either side, and the bridemaids have 
also passed up to the altar rail, knelt, and arisen, 
before the bride arrives. 

If the bride have no father, some other rela- 
tive or friend must be selected to give her away. 

The bride’s mother, sister, near friends, take 
no part in the bridal procession. They go quietly 
to the church, and sit in the front pews. On com- 
ing out of church after the ceremony, the bride 
and bridegroom go first, the bridemaids follow, 
and after them the ushers, and then the bride’s 
mother and father. The functions of the “ best 
man” end at the altar, unless he chooses to make 
himself useful at the house (and in paying the 
clergyman), throwing the slipper after the car- 
riage, and generally assisting the groom to get 
off with his bride. 

We ought to add that ushers and groomsmen 
are absolutely unknown at an English wedding, 
but always fashionable in America. The sexton 
of the church performs their duty in London. 

Wedding breakfasts, at which the guests sit 
down, and the bride’s health is drunk, while 
speeches are made, are de rigueur in England, 
but almost unknown here. However, an attempt 
is to be made in New York, at a coming wedding, 
to introduce the wedding breakfast at a very large 
house. One table will be set for the immediate 
bridal party and relatives, and smaller tables for 
the other guests. 

At the bridal table the bride and groom sit in 
the middle of one of the sides of the table. The 
bride’s father takes in the bridegroom’s mother, 
and sits next the bride; the bridegroom’s father 
takes in the bride’s mother, and places her next 
the bridegroom. The bridemaids sit opposite 
the bride. The officiating clergymen sit at the 
head and foct of the table, and the best man 
sits next to the bride’s mother, and proposes the 
health of the bride. 

The refreshments should be bouillon, cold 
salmon, mayonnaise of chicken and lobster, hot 
dishes of sweetbread and peas, supréme de vo- 
laille, terrapin and game in season, followed by 
ices and jellies, fruits, and hot coffee. Cham- 
pagne is indispensable; sherry, ciaret, and Ma- 
deira also may be passed. Not more than an 
hour should be spent at table. 

When the bride rises to depart, all the compa- 
ny should rise, and standing, drink her health. 
Nearly all the company leave after this, bowing 
to the bride’s mother in the drawing-room. Cer- 
tain intimate friends remain to throw rice and 
the slipper, and to see the bride depart. 

It is perfectly proper, of course, to offer a 
standing-up breakfast from the buffet or table, 
if the trouble of a sit-down breakfast is not de- 
sired. The viands remain the same. Many of 
the most opulent families only offer cake and 
wine at weddings. 

In England a register is always signed by the 
company as witnesses of the ceremony, and this 
custom is being largely followed here. In regard 
to invitations to a wedding, be careful to invite 
all your acquaintances or none, for if a large 
wedding is given, all feel hurt who are left out, 
unless it is explained. 

The bride’s health being drunk, the bridegroom 
proposes the health of the bridemaids, after re- 
turning thanks for the honor done to himself and 
bride. 

In England both bride and groom remove both 
gloves during the ceremony. Here the bride sim- 
ply allows the ring finger of her glove to be cut 
off, or being cut before, the bridemaid pulls it off. 

In England the bridal pair receive congratu- 
lations at the altar and while walking down the 
main aisle. Here they walk solemnly out, speak- 





ing to no one. The English fashion has the ad- 
vantage of ours, we think, in cordiality. 

In America none call on the bridal pair who 
have not been invited to the ceremony, or who 
have not received cards. In England every one 
calls on a newly married pair, if they have known 
either party, whether they have received cards 
or not. 

A widow can neither wear white nor be accom- 
panied by bridemaids when she remarries. 

We often receive letters at this journal request- 
ing information as to the quality and cut of the 
wedding dress. It is impossible to say what 
should be the dress, so much must it depend upon 
the wearer’s appearance and her purse. It should 
presumably be of white, with corsage high, and 
long train, with veil of real lace or tulle, and 
either diamond or pearl ornaments; the latter 
are thought by some persons to be unlucky. 

A very beautiful wedding dress has come out 
for a bride of the future, of Spanish lace over 
white gros grain. The bodice is long over the 
hips, and the skirt is shirred on after the fashion 
of twenty years ago; the veil is of Spanish lace; 
the train (silk covered with lace) four yards long. 
Orange blossoms have been replaced with white 
roses, or stephanotis, or jasmine. If the bride 
wears her veil over her face, she throws it back 
before she kneels at the altar. 

Satin embroidered in seed-pearls is a very 
favorite dress for a bride. White gros grain 
trimmed with lace, pearls, or blonde is also a 
good dress. 

Brides who prefer to be married in travelling 
dress have the choice of every sort of dress ex- 
cepting black. It is never proper to be dressed 
in black. 

As for bridal gifts, the giver should be inspired 
by a desire to give something which shall be use- 
ful, rather than by a desire to exhibit his own 
wealth and his importance. Gifts of jewelry, 
lace, camel’s-hair shawls, and fans are apt to be 
appreciated by a bride more than the usual del- 
uge of soup-spoons and salt-cellars. It may in- 
terest our young brides to know what a noble 
bride in Europe lately wore at her wedding: “A 
very transparent muslin over satin, the tablier 
formed of narrow muslin flounces mixed with 
tulle. A large tulle veil was fastened around 
the head with natural daisies, while below the 
tulle ruche was a necklace of daisies.” 

The first bridemaid was dressed in white In- 
dian muslin over blue ; the short skirt was looped 
up with bouquets of natural rose-buds tied with 
blue ribbon ; a Louis Quinze shepherdess hat of 
rice straw, trimmed with a wreath of pale roses, 
and flots of pale blue ribbon. She carried a 
large parasol of pale blue silk covered with white 
muslin, and a wreath of natural roses, the handle 
studded with turquoises, Another bridemaid wore 
a whiite dress painted by hand with sprays of 
forget-me-nots, a thick garland of forget-me-nots 
surrounded the casaque and skirts, and the rib- 
bons used for draping were shaded pink ; white 
silk parasol lined with pink, and handle studded 
with forget-me-nots ; immense Leghorn hat, turn- 
ed up at the side with forget-me-nots, 

This custom of carrying pretty parasols will be 
copied at an out-of-town wedding in October. 
The bridemaids are supposed to walk from the 
house to the near church, holding these over 
their heads, and entering the church they do not 
lower them until they reach the altar, when they 
drop them at one side, resuming them as they 
walk out. The effect is very preity. 

For a costume for the bride’s mother, one of 
lilac satin, painted by hand with pansies, and 
bonnet of white lace and pansies, is a very ap- 
propriate, beautiful dress; or another, a Pompa- 
dour toilette of broché satin, with garnet stripes 
and small bouquets on a white ground, the bon- 
net entirely of flowers, to match the dress a large 
Pompadour fan; or an iron gray silk with steel 
fringes and rows of poppies, the hat of steel and 
poppies, and gray silk painted with poppies. 

One young bride has elected to go to the altar 
in a poke bonnet tied under her chin, and a short 
veil depending; but this, unless with a travelling 
dress, is too decidedly eccentric. The bridemaids 
will almost universally be in little bonnets or else 
in large round hats. 

Of the bridal trousseaux, we hear that the 
brides are showing the extreme good sense not 
to order too many dresses. Two dinner dresses, 
two ball dresses, two house dresses of silk and 
cashmere, two morning dresses, a handsome 
peignoir, a cloak lined with fur, an opera cloak, 
and an Ulster, two bonnets and a hat, and a 
full but not extensive order for under-linen, is 
all the order sent to Paris by one of the richest 
heiresses in New York. This is much more sen- 
sible than the usual style of ordering so many 
dresses that there is every probability that all of 
them, or nearly all, will be out of fashion before 
they can be worn. If a bride should exceed this 
limit in any direction, it should be in that of din- 
ner dresses, for wedding dinners are to be very 
fashionable this winter. 

After all, many a bride whose wedding dress 
has been of Indian muslin, and whose modest 
purse admits but of a few tasteful gowns, will 
enjoy her winter quite as much as those who 
revel in Worth’s best conceptions. 

A bride should wear high-heeled satin slippers, 
with large rosette of satin ribbon, with a paste or 
diamond buckle, or else white satin boots, with 
the rosette and buckle small, and white silk open- 
worked stockings, which she must keep for good 
luck. This is an old and very universal super- 
stition. She must wear kid gloves which have 
the long sleeves reaching without buttons to the 
elbow, and carry her one bouquet in her left 
hand. When she reaches the altar eue gives this 
bouquet to her nearest bridemaid. 

The custom of wearing natural flowers is a 
very troublesome one. In our hot climate and 
overheated winter rooms fresh flowers fade im- 
mediately, yet the effort is to be made by several 
brides of this winter, who intend to wear only 
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fresh flowers in the hair and at the corsage. The 
idea is so pretty that we wish them success. 

Fans, parasols, and baskets are to be made en- 
tirely of flowers, and we have even heard of flo- 
ral shoes and a flower comb as amongst the com- 
ing novelties for bridal costume. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING TOILETTES. 


ATIN, moiré, and brocaded velvet are the ma- 
terials of which elegant wedding dresses are 
being made this season, Satin appears in all of 
these dresses, and is in many cases used for the 
entire dress, with lace for garniture, and elabo- 
rate valances of pearl, white jet, and embroidery 
of chenille on tulle. The Moyen Age styles in- 
troduced last year are repeated for such dresses ; 
the bodice is pointed in front and behind, but 
extends only two inches below the waist on the 
sides, and is edged with lace; the square or point- 
ed neck has a wired collar of the beaded work, 
and an inner frill of lace; the sleeves are of the 
beaded tulle or else of the satin, slashed at the 
top, and melon puffs of tulle are placed in the 
slits. The train is full and flowing, and the plain 
front is flatly covered with two deep valances of 
lace or of beaded tulle. This dress is especially 
liked by very small brides, as it gives a stately 
appearance. For very young brides the neck may 
be rounded in Marguerite shape, and filled in with 
gathered tulle and lace; sharp puffs on the arm- 
holes and elbows of satin sleeves are then added, 
One of the handsomest wedding dresses prepared 
this season has the basque and train of moiré 
Frangais, with the front and side gores of satin, 
on which is duchesse lace and pearl passemen- 
terie. The satin front breadths are perfectly 
smooth at the top, and are finished at the foot 
with a pleating of satin that extends in a point 
on the right side above tiie knee. The lace, wide 
enough for flounces, is then placed in two rows 
up the front, being smooth like a panel on the 
right side, and extending in gathers beside the 
pleated satin at the foot; this reaches a point 
under the basque at the top, and is edged with 
pearl passementerie in vine and flower pattern, 
This nearly covers the satin front, which is made 
on a silk foundation cut in the new way with a 
seam down the middle of the front, and consist- 
ing of only two gores, instead of the front breadth 
and side gores formerly used. A narrow side- 
pleating of satin trims the foot, and also extends 
to the sides of the moiré train. Next the satin 
breadths on each side is a moiré breadth very 
slightly gored, and trimmed its whole length with 
a revers of moiré that widens toward the top, 
and is fastened across the tournure above the 
pleats of the full train. To make this train 
three straight breadths of moiré are sewed to the 
moiré side breadths, pleated into a very small 
space at the belt, and finished at the foot with 
two knife-pleatings of satin. This train mea- 
sures two and a half yards at its greatest length, 
is curved at the corners to hang with greater 
breadth than when pointed, and is lined through- 
out with crinolive lawn; a very deep balayeuse 
pleating of stiff muslin and lace supports it at 
the foot. The moiré basque has a square neck 
and elbow sleeves made of the lace, and pearl 
trimming on the front of the arm, with moiré at 
the back ; two ruffles of lace, and a folded scarf 
of satin tied in a bow, trim the sleeves. The 
square neck has a row of passementerie around 
it, and is filled in with two gathered frills of nar- 
row lace and crépe lisse pleating. Below this 
open square a narrow vest of satin is let in, and 
is buttoned by small buttons made of satin on 
wooden moulds, The fronts of the basque are 
cut into seven small scallops, and piped with 
white satin; the side form is plain on the edges, 
and the two middle forms of the back are folded 
in wide box pleats, one of which is caught up on 
the side by a bow of satin ribbon. The white 
flowers are clusters of snow-balls and lilacs, with 
a few orange blossoms; a bouquet of these is at 
the top, and a vine is down the left side. Bro- 
caded velvet figures on satin grounds are used in 
the way the moiré is combined with satin in the 
dress just described; these brocades cost from 
$6 to $15 a yard, and have for their designs 
large roses or lilies in the thick plush pile, or 
else feather designs in broad stripes. 

A novelty this season is the brocade in moiré 
designs showing rippled stripes all over the silk- 
en fabric; this is $5 a yard. Another new de- 
sign has a moiré ground with white roses bro- 
caded upon it; this costs $5 50 a yard. What 
is called French moiré is the regular watered silk 
in waved stripes, of which there are six or seven 
in each breadth; this is the fashionable choice 
in moiré fabrics, and costs from $4 to $6 a yard 
in qualities suitable for a bride’s dress ; the gen- 
uine moiré antique is more lightly watered, and is 
considered suitable for elderly ladies. Brocaded 
silks and satins are far less expensive than the 
velvet brocades, and come in large patterns so 
closely wrought that the ground is entirely cov- 
ered ; a handsome brocade of this kind costs from 
$3 to $6 50 a yard. Plain satins for combina- 
tions may be bought, in the pure white shades 
that are now preferred to cream white, for $3 a 
yard; but when the entire dress is made of satin, 
the richer qualities, costing from $5 to $12, are 
used. The wedding dress illustrated on the first 
page of the present number of the Bazar is an 
excellent model; it shows the simple basque of 
satin, the panier sash of moiré, the full train, and 
also a pretty and inexpensive trimming of tulle, 
blonde, or gauze on the skirt, with either natural 
or artificial flowers. The skirt of a wedding dress 
should be full, with draperies that follow its out- 
lines—not broken by cross-draperies—and over all 
the veil should fall in the same outlines. When 
a parure of point or duchesse lace is supplied, 
there is usually a lace shawl with it, which serves 
for the veii, but most brides prefer a tulle veil 
because it is becoming. A square of silk tulle 





is provided for the veil; of the Lyons tulle made 
for this purpose some is three yards square, while 
the widest, which is four yards square, is neces- 
sary when the bride wears a very long train. One 
corner of this square is rounded, and this falls 
low on the train; the corner diagonally opposite 
is then gathered in a point on the coiffure, and 
a cluster of orange blossoms holds it in place. 
The edge may be left plain, after being smoothly 
trimmed, or it may be turned back in a hem an 
eighth of a yard wide, and held by one, two, or 
three rows of floss, or else by brier-stitching. 
Such veils cost from $10 to $15. Few flowers 
are used this season on wedding dresses, and 
these often have more roses or lilies than orange 
blossoms, and it is not then necessary to remove 
the flowers when the dress is worn after the wed- 
ding. The gloves of white kid, ether dressed or 
undressed, as the bride chooses, are long enough 
to cover all the arm not covered by the sleeve. 
The white silk stockings are embroidered on the 
instep, and the slippers are of white satin. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Bridemaids’ dresses are made short, of a single 
material instead of a combination of two, and are 
much simpler than the bride’s dress. White 
satin Surah trimmed with Spanish lace is the fa- 
vorite dress for bridemaids this season, but there 
are also beautiful dresses of silk muslin with 
d’ Aurillac lace, or of white China crape, or the 
pretty Chinese silk. Nuns’ veiling and India mull 
dresses will remain in favor. Two or three wide 
soft puffs and some lace will trim the front of 
these dresses, while the sides will have panier 
fullness, and a great sash bow for back drapery 
made of a whole breadth of moiré or of satin 
Surah. The waists will be in the pointed an- 
tique style already described, or else fully shirred, 
and worn with a low cuirass or girdle of moiré. 
There are also antique bodices of white moiré to 
be worn with skirts entirely covered with frills of 
Spanish or of d’Aurillac lace. The bridemaids’ 
veils, when the dresses are trimmed with Spanish 
lace, will be made of Spanish lace scarfs, either 
quite narrow, and tied closely on the hair to give 
the effect of a bonnet, or else wide: scarfs will be 
draped like a Spanish mantilla to fall from a 
cluster of flowers low on the shoulders. The 
flowers are different for each maid, and she car- 
ries great bouquets in her hand, in her belt, and 
often in a basket on her arm. The gloves of un- 
dressed kid may be white or tan-color, and the 
satin slippers may be either white or black. The 
jewelry is very simple, and its most conspicuous 
piece is the brooch, locket, or bracelet presented 
by the bride. When round hats are worn, they 
will be of white plush or felt in broad picturesque 
shape, with feathers that cover the outside of the 
brim, and are held there apparently by a great 
flat bow of satin or of plush ribbon; the crown 
is left quite bare,and the brim is faced with 
gathered plush of a becoming color. Similar hats 
will be used for the two child bridemaids that 
now precede the bride to the altar, and their 
white mull dresses will be shirred, and have short 
waists with bunched-up sashes and straight skirt 
in early English styles, The groom, best man, and 
ushers at day weddings wear morning dress, with 
black frock-coat, high vest, gray trousers, and no 
gloves, while for evening weddings the entire suit 
is of black cloth, with swallow-tail coat and low 
vest. 

THE MOTHER'S DRESS, 

Lavender, violet-purple, silver gray, and very 
dark garnet are the colors preferred for the dress 
worn by the mother of the bride, and the mate- 
rials are velvet brocade, plain velvet, and satin, 
An elegant model for this dress has the basque 
and train of violet velvet, with the front breadths 
of silver brocade, on which are violet velvet flow- 
ers. The velvet basque has a square neck, with 
white silk covering the open square, on which is 
laid point lace, and below this square is a vest of 
the brocade that falls in two long square tabs; 
the back of the basque is longer than the front, 
and forms two large box pleats. Point lace ruf- 
fles trim the sleeves and outline the vest. The 
brocade is flat on the three front breadths, is 
opened to each knee to admit two fan-pleatings 
of the velvet, and is finished with narrow velvet 
box-pleating. At the top of these breadths are 
velvet paniers that curve low on the sides, and 
join the velvet train, which consists of a short 
sloped side breadth and three full straight long 
breadths; this train is two yards long, and is 
edged with narrow box-pleated velvet. 


OTHER TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


For full-dress dinners and for evening recep- 
tions the bride will need trained dresses, but 
the greater number of dresses provided for the 
trousseau are now short costumes that may be 
worn alike for visiting, church, and house dress- 
es. Velvet costumes for returning bridal visits 
will not be so plain as those of last year. They 
are now partly plain and partly of brocaded vel- 
vet, and are made with puffed fronts and bow 
drapery of a full breadth of moiré or of satin Su- 
rah. Glacé Surah costumes trimmed with plush, 
cloth combined with striped plush on cloth to 
match, and cashmeres of quaint color with Sax- 
on embroidery on the cashmere, and the new 
moiré pleated skirts, will be useful dresses for a 
bride, The cashmere or cloth dress may do duty 
for a travelling costume unless the bride pro- 
vides herself with a tailor-made suit of Cheviot 
or of cloth for this purpose. Bronze or myrtle 
green is the fashionable color for these travelling 
dresses. Blue that is as dark as lead-color or as 
old silver is stylish for the cashmere suits that 
are combined with moiré. Mordoré costumes 
with the basque of moiré and the skirt of plush 
are for midwinter visits, church, and day recep- 
tions. Green with red is the choice for change- 
able stuffs and for contrasts, Black satin Su- 
rah costumes for church and for walking have a 
small pelerine cape and panier draperies of silver 
gray or other colored plush in brocaded patterns, 





Gayer brocaded plushes, with red, white, or jon- 
quil satin grounds, and black plush figures, trim 
house dresses of black satin Surah. These are 
made with demi-trains that have flowing breadths. 
All the costumes described have bouffant back 
drapery, and are worn over tournures to give 
them very full effect. 

Feather turbans are chosen for general wear 
with plain dresses for shopping and travelling, 
and when becoming will be used for driving. 
Felt round hats and those of beaver and of plush 
are a trifle more dressy, and will answer for many 
occasions ; but for dress, bonnets will be used, 
and will be in keeping with the costume worn 
with them, often suggesting the dress by being 
trimmed with the plush or velvet used for trim- 
ming the dress. Ladies who consult economy 
find it a better plan to have a handsome cloak 
large enough to conceal the costume, and select 
the bonnet with reference to the cloak. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLr, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Art- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tur exquisite illustrations in Harper's Mag- 
azine elicit high praise from English as well us 
American critics. Miss Viretnta W. Jounson, 
author of The Neptune Vase and other novels 
yublished by Harper & Broraers, writes from 

ngland, in a private letter: ‘*‘ We have given 
the June magazine to an English lady because 
of the article on humming-birds, with the ex- 
quisite illustrations. The lady is painting each 
group on tinted cards, with the flowers, and re- 
produces the subject with the delicacy of enam- 
el-work,”’ 

—The gifted young English lady, Dr. Beatrice 
GILcHRIST, who graduated in Boston some two 
years ago, and has since been prosecuting her 
medical studies abroad, has just died suddenly 
from the effects of ether inhaled while making 
an analysis of condensed milk, which was to be 
the subject of a thesis she was preparing for 
her examination. She was the daughter of 
Mrs. ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, the widow of the 
author of the Life of William Blake, which she 
edited and published after her husband’s death, 
who made many friends during her visit with 
her daughter to this country. 

—Dr. O. W. Wieut, the efficient Health Com- 
missioner of Milwaukee, who, during his four 
years’ administration, has extirpated smuall-pox 
from that city, and placed it on a first-class san- 
itary footing, has accepted the appointment of 
Health Officer of Detroit. 

—An eminent antiquary adds to the theories 
concerning Stonehenge one that it is no relic of 
the Druids, but that it really dates from the 
bronze period of Northern archzologists, and 
was a temple of the fire- worshippers of that 
period. 

—A set of chimes, costing six thousand dol- 
lars, to be made in London, is to be presented 
to the Channing Memorial Church by a New- 
port gentleman. 

—At Folkestone the third centenary of Har- 
VEY was lately celebrated by the uuveiling of 
his statue. 

—The only wife of the present Khedive of 
Egypt received a European education, and is a 
cultivated and large-minded woman, who has 
her children brought up in the English style by 
English governesses. 

—WiILLiaAM WuHeetwricat, of South Amer- 
ican celebrity, left $138,000—which is now ready 
for use—to found a school in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, to educate young men in practical 
business knowledge. 

—Miss Hewirt, daughter of Congressman 
Hewitt, of New York, received the brush at 
the recent Newport fox-hunt. 

—Three embassies have been, from time to 
time, refused by Mr. LoNGFELLOW. 

—The National Gallery in London has recent- 
lv had a Madonna by LEoNaRDO Da VINCI add- 
ed to its possessions. 

—There is a notable difference in the behavior 
of the first lady of Great Britain in ostracizing 
female physicians, and that of the first lady of 
America in putting herself under their care, and 
one of them about her husband. After the 
Queen’s recent action in the matter, prompted 
by Sir WrLi1aM Jenner, Lord and Lady Gran- 
VILLE gave a very elegant garden party to the 
Congress of Medical Men, the invitations in- 
cluding every female physician in the country, 
who flocked from all parts of England to attend 
it, the effect being that of a pointed rebuke to 
the Queen and Sir WILLIAM, whether so intend- 
ed or not. 

—For the first time in his life the Emperor of 
Japan hus been asked for his autograph. The 
letter bearing the request was the first ever writ- 
ten to any Emperor of Japan by a foreigner. It 
is the unanimous opinion of all persons of emi- 
nence that the asker should commit hari-kari. 

—FrEpERIC SavuvaGeE, the discoverer of the 
principle on which the great screw-propeller is 
built, is to havea monument erected to his mem- 
ory, in this monument-building period, at Bou- 
logne-sur-mer, the celebration of the occasion 
to continue three days, and to consist of con- 
certs, aquatic sports, a public dinner, balls, and 
free performances at the theatres, 

—The Baroness BuRDETT-BARTLETT-CouTTS 
wore brown satin with a quantity of white lace, 
and fewer jewels than some Americans wear at 
breakfast, at her recent garden party, among the 
refreshments at which were sandwiches contain- 
ing only spiced tomatoes and butter. The good 
lady is said to look up to her age, but has nota 
gray thread in her hair. 

—Dictator Pigro.a, of Pern, has travelled over 
five hundred and fifty leagues on the backs of 
mules, and on the rough Andean roads, within 
five months, although for about one-half the 
time he was stationed at Jauja recruiting an 
army. 

—The age of THappEvs STEVENS was always 
a profound secret. And although he was a hand- 
some man in youth and middle age, his fine form 
was disfigured, like Byron’s, by a club-foot. 

—At the recent wedding in the AR@YLL family 
a new fashion was introduced, all the guests 
leaving the chapel before the bride and bride- 

room. 

. Mrs. RacHEL BaRNarD, @ niece of General 
Warren, of Bunker Hill, who died not long 
siuce in Keutucky, lost ber eyesight when a lit- 





tle past middle life, but recovered it when about 
ninety, and could read fine print without glasses 
at the time of her decease. 

—The present Lord Mayor of London is the 
first Irishman who ever held that office. His 
name is McArTuor, and be began business as a 
draper in Londonderry. 

—The Princess Loutsg, in visiting the tomb 
of her sister ALice at Darmstadt, the Electrical 
Exhibition at Paris, and other places of interess, 
travels strictly incognita. 

—It is rumored that Mr. GLapstons is to of- 
fer the honor of knighthood to Mr. ALEXANDER 
MACMILLAN, the publisher. 

—Ata lute meeting of the Social Science Con- 
gress Miss Emity Ta.sor read a series of notes 
on the infancy of his children by Mr. ALcort, 
recording the progress of mental growth until 
the seventy-seventh day after birth. 

—A rustic in Piedmont recently found six hun- 
dred silver coins belonging to the first epoch of 
Roman history, bearing the images of Brutus 
and of CoLLaTINUS. 

—Some one remembering that “ Marlborough 
has gone to the wars,”’ says that a debate be- 
tween Lord RanpoLpa CuurcHiL. and Mr. 
GLapsTONE is like what one might be between 
GeorGe Francis TRAIN and PLaTo. 

—Mr. Oscar WILbDEe intends to come before 
the public next season as a Shakspearean actor, 
it is said. 

—Mr. HEALY, an Irish member of Parliament, 
had occasion to say, not long since, that there 
were murders with which Englishmen sympa- 
thized, as, for instance, that of CoarLes II. But 
on being corrected in his history, he remarked 
that ‘an Irishman can not be expected to be up 
in English history.” 

—Mrs. CHAMBERS, who distinguished herseif 
for her care of the wounded in several of Gart- 
BALDI’S campaigns, in which her husband was 
active, has just died. 

—Queen Victoria has given an order for a 
bust of Dean StTaN_ey to his niece, Miss Grant, 
who is a clever sculptor. 

—The Duke of Wellington has opened Apsley 
House on Sundays, to select parties of twenty 
or thirty at a time, at the request of the Rev. 
Mr. H. R. Hawes. 

—Mr. LaABOUCHERE says that comparing male 
and female clerks in publie offices, the palm of 
efficiency is to be given to the women. 

—Mr. Samuet Morcey, M.P., who is now in 
this country, bas given one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars to the temperance cause 
in England within the past few years. 

—Dr. Asa GREY, the distinguished botanist of 
Harvard University, is studying botanical sub- 
jects in the herbarium at Kew, England, and will 
return home next month. 

—Mr. Bence Jones is just now undergoing 
the censure of the English press because when 
first coming into his estate he refused the old 
Cashelmore pack permission to tear up his farms 
by hunting over their fields, making his refusal 
so effectual that the pack had to be broken up 
and hunting cease in that district. 

—The petition of Letta J. Roprysox, who 
graduated at the Boston University Law School, 
to practice as an attorney in the courts of Mas- 
sichusetts was dismissed lately by the Supreme 
Court of that commonwealth, on the plea that a 
woman is not entitled under the laws of the 
State to be admitted to the bar as an attorney. 

—It is said that Sir Tuomas Brassey is nego- 
tiating for the lease of the famous “ Strawberry 
Hill.” 

—Mr. Frank Hatton, the son of Mr. Josepa 
Harrow, has gone on a scientific exploration of 
North Borneo and the Malay Archipelago. He 
is but twenty, and a young man of great promise, 
being a fellow of the London Chemical Society, 
an associate of the Institute of Chemistry, a 
member of the Chemical Society of Berlin, and 
has now become an explorer in regions fresh to 
the metallurgical chemist, and is to be met by 
special steamer at Singapore. He is accompa- 
nied, among others, by Mr. Wirt, who has seen 
more of the regions indicated than any white 
man living. 

—General MerepiTH Reap recently dined on 
board the royal yacht the Victoria and Albert, 
and on the following day was the guest of the 
Prince of Wales. 

—The salary of the Mayor of Swansea has been 
raised from fifteen hundred dollars to ten thou- 
sand, in order that he may give royalty a recep- 
tion fitting the civie dignity. 

—Consumptives are cautioned by the Rev. Dr. 
J. Howarp SuypaM, of Jersey City, against go- 
ing to the Adirondacks in search of cure. He 
says that although the scenery is fine and the 
air pure, the milk is poor, and the beef too 
tough, and the roads too rough. 

—The daughter of Joun Brigut, Miss Mar- 
GARET SOPHIA, who was lately married to Dr. 
THEopORE CasH after the Quaker custom, a 
lady friend making a prayer at the ceremony, 
received a marriage certificate artistically en- 
graved on vellum, and sigued by forty of those 
present. 

—A boy was saved from drowning at Rye 
Beach the other day by the heroism of Mr. W. 
H. SHERWOOD, the pianist, who plunged in after 
him, but who, owing to the under-tow, could 
only sustain him till help arrived, while the lad’s 
mother watched from the shore. 

—A niece of General Joun C. Fremont, Mrs. 
JEssi£ Fremont Ferris, made her début on the 
stage quite recently at Rochester. 

—Miss Brappon is writing a play for the St 
James Theatre. 

—HeEten GLApDsTONE, the English Premier’, 
sister, who lately died at the convent at Cob- 
lentz, was at one time a reigning belle and wo- 
man of fashion among the English aristocracy. 

—The Arthur in Tom Huengs’s Jom Brown 
was intended for Dean STANLEY. 

—The estheticism of the day enters into Mr. 
MILLAIS’S new house at Palace Gate by ouly a 
few feathers in an Oriental blue-green jar on the 
drawing-room mantel. The view from the din- 
ing-room window sweeps up the broad walk of 
Kensington Gardens. A dark Persian carpet 
covers the very wide hall stairs, whose balus- 
trade is of cast iron and polished ebony, with 
marble dado and pillars. All the walls of the 
house are in variegated white. There are pan- 
els of brass in the sculptured marble mantels 
instead of tiles, and Indian rugs on the floors. 
The Pompeiian-red walls of the studio are almost 
covered with old Beauvais tapestry, and the 
breakfast-room is decorated only with engray- 
ings and other work in black and white, with 
the exception of one painting, a portrait of Mrs. 
Minwais in red velvet. 
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Fic. 1—SUNFLOWER PORTIERE OR CURTAIN.—[See Finsr Pact. ] | 


DESIGNED AND WORKED FOR QUEEN Victoria aT THE Sour Kensincron Royat Scnoo. or Art NeepLe-Work.—[See Fias. 2 anv 3.] 
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Fic. 2.--FIRST (BOTTOM) SECTION OF SUNFLOWER PORTIERE OR CURTAIN, FIG. 1.—FULL WORKING SIZE.—{See Fic. 3, Pace 645.) 


From tae Sours Kensincron Royat Scnoor or Art NeepLe-Work. 
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Fic. 8—SECOND SECTION OF SUNFLOWER PORTIERE OR CURTAIN, FIG. 1, PAGE 644.—FULL WORKING SIZE. 
From tar Sourn Kensincton Royan Scuoo. or Art Negpie-Work.-—[The rest of this design will be published in No, 48, Vol. XIV., of Harper's Bazar.] 
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MORIARTY’S MARY ANN. 


rYPUEY never thought of calling her anything 

else at Brady’s Mills, perhaps because the 
alliteration tickled their fancy, perhaps because 
her real name, Mary Ann Devlin, suggested the 
ancient Enemy, though it must be acknowledged 
that a considerable degree of freedom in using 
his name characterized the inhabitants of Brady’s 
Mills, especially that part of it known as Tipper- 
ary, where the Moriartys lived. Perhaps the habit 
had arisen from the fact that when she first ap- 
peared, a little girl of a year or two, under the 
Moriarty roof-tree, the neighbors had not wholly 
credited the story told by Dennis Moriarty and his 
sister, “ the ould Widdy MacShane,” that she was 
their nephew John Deviin’s daughter. She bore 
no likeness to the Moriartys or the Devlins; and 
as for John Devlin’s wife, “ wasn’t she the pale 
little slip of a thing, wid hair and all the color of 
a tallow candle, jist? And look at the fine gurrl 
Mary Ann was!” 

It had always been strongly suspected that the 
Widdy MacShane was a witch. She had been 
seen by credible witnesses to sail away on a broom- 
stick on many a misty night; from some such 
expedition she might have returned with Mary 
Ann. Those who had known the*Widdy in the 
old country testified that she had been known to 

ave dealings with fairies; through their influ- 
ence she might have become possessed of this 
girl, who had “a different look till her, and a dif- 
ferent way wid her, and was different altogither,” 
not only from her own reputed kin, but from ev- 
erybody in Tipperary. 

But nobody ever expressed any doubts respect- 
ing Mary Ann’s relationship to the Moriartys in 
their hearing. Tipperary people were not noted 
for wisdom and prudence, but they were too wise 
and prudent for that. The logic of brawn and 
muscle was the persuasive logic in Tipperary ; he 
that had his quarrel just was of but small account 
compared with him that had such fists as old 
Dennis Moriarty. The great advantage of this 
simple style of argument was that it was conclu- 
sive. The man who on first beholding the infant 
Mary Ann expressed his opinion that “ there was 
no more Moriarty till her than there was to the 
Queen on her t’rone,” was profoundly convinced 
of his error by the weight of Dennis’s arm, and 
no man ever expressed such an opinion again. 

As to the women, who were naturally even more 
inclined to curious surmisings than the men, the 
Widdy MacShane kept them quiet. She was firm- 
ly believed to be in league with the devil, Nota 
shadow of doubt respecting the real existence of 
that personage or his wonderful power had ever 
crept into Tipperary, and this supernatural help- 
er made the Widdy MacShane a woman not to be 
trifled with, in the opinion of all her neighbors. 

And with this union of forces, old Dennis’s fists 
and the Widdy’s fiend, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Moriartys were regarded as the great 
people of Tipperary. It was reported that the 
priest himself had been seen to take off his hat 
to the Widdy MacShane, It was generally be- 
lieved that he had only raised his hand to his 
head to make the sign of the cross when he saw 
her coming, but there were some bold spirits who 
averred that his reverence was like the old woman 
who said,“ We may go to the devil, so it’s just 
as well to bow.” 

Tipperary had huddled itself together in the 
midst of things, that is, in the narrowest, dingi- 
est, smokiest possible nook, as Irish settlements 
have a way of doing. It was directly under the 
shadow of the iron mills, whose chimneys belch- 
ed forth flame and smoke and soot all day and all 
night, and consequently its log-and-plaster houses, 
its children, and the pigs that walked its streets, 
were begrimed even beyond the wont of Irish 
belongings. The Moriartys had a frame house 
which looked as if it had withdrawn from the 
others, across Brown-bread Creek and half way 
up the hill, in pride. They had a “bit garden,” 
and raised their own “praties” and cabbages. 
They had a carpet, and a pig-sty, instead of keep- 
ing the pig under the bed, as was the fashion in 
Tipperary. Such evidences of aristocratic feel- 
ing were not likely to make people popular in 
Tipperary, and it is a strong proof of the great 
respect in which the Moriartys were held that 
they were not openly hooted at in consequence. 

Dennis Moriarty worked in the mills, as did 
every man in Tipperary who did not dig in the 
mines; the Widdy MacShane dug the “ praties,” 
told fortunes, took care of the poultry and the pig, 
and sometimes helped Mary Ann with her washing. 

Mary Ann took in washing. All the “quali- 
ty” in Brady’s Mills were glad to get Mary Ann 
to do their washing. Her clothes were “ as white 
as the foam of the sea,” and never failed to have 
precisely the right gloss and stiffness; indeed, 
as the Widdy MacShane often remarked, when 
they were hung upon the clothes-horse in dazzling 
array, “ Mary Ann’s clothes wud spake till ye.” 

And oh, what a treasure she was to the lone 
lorn bachelors, for never a shirt went home mi- 
nus a button, nor a stocking undarned. But, for 
all that, some of them were so ungrateful as to 
grumble because the Widdy MacShane brought 
the washing home instead of Mary Ann, and one 
of them even had the temerity to tell the Widdy 
that “a glimpse of Mary Ann’s face was worth 
the price of the washing ten times over.” He 
was a stranger stopping at the hotel, which ac- 
counted for his audacity. ‘The Widdy MacShane’s 
reply is lost to the world, for when she was fu- 
riously angry she gave utterance to her feelings 
in her native Irish tongue, but the by-standers 
declared that she flourished her cane over her 
head shillalah-wise, and that veritable sparks of 
fire were emitted from her eyes. No other young 
man ever confided his admiration for Mary Aun 
to the Widdy MacShane. 

Mary Ann was a beauty. You might say that 
she was a red-headed Irish washer-woman, and it 
would be true. But you could also say that she 
was “a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 





most divinely fair,” and with hair of the color 
that Titian loved to paint; that would be true 
also—which goes to show how great is “the art 
of putting things.” 

Mary Ann’s red hair was like nothing so much 
as waves of sunshine, and it adorned a perfectly 
shaped head, set in as stately a fashion as a 
duchess’s ought to be, but often is not. Her brown 
eyes had depth and tenderness, and also amber 
gleams that betokened mischief. “ Nature’s 
sweet and cunning hand” had painted her skin 
with the tints she uses for the inside of sea- 
shells and the outer petals of blush-roses. Her 
figure was large as well as tall, but was of that 
perfect symmetry which gives grace of carriage. 
If Mary Ann had dwelt in marble halls instead 
of in the little three-roomed shanty on the bank 
of Brown-bread Creek, she could not have had 
more ease and grace; and if she had fingered 
the lute instead of washing clothes, her hands 
might have been whiter, but they could not have 
been more shapely. If she had been the de- 
scendant of a long line of princes, she would 
have been called “ the bright consummate flower” 
of her race; as it was, Tipperary people said that 
“even in the ould counthry ye might go a sum- 
mer day’s journey widout seein’ the likes of Mo- 
riarty’s Mary Ann.” 

Mary Ann appeared wholly unconscious of her 
charms: that she was so is scarcely to be sup- 
posed. The one small mirror which the Moriarty 
residence boasted had several cracks across its 
surface, and the glass, moreover, was of that im- 
perfect quality which reflects the features in an 
elongated condition, like a spoon; but if the mir- 
ror failed of its duty, the clear water in her wash- 
tubs must have reflected exquisite curves and 
tints, which she could not but notice; and if she 
were that anomaly in the sex,a woman blind to 
her own beauty, there were a plenty of “ b’ys” in 
Brady’s Mills to enlighten her. 

But Mary Ann devoted herself to her washing 
and ironing and her prayers as faithfully as if 
she had a hump on her back. When the wash- 
ing and ironing and the prayers were properly 
attended to, then Mary Ann was reputed to be 
not averse to a little attention from John O'Reilly, 
who kept a “nate little grocery,” or Cornelius 
Driscoll, a foreman in the mills,or even poor 
Tam O'Connell, who came every Tuesday night 
from the darkness of the mines to bask in the 
sunshine of her smile. There were many others 
who would have liked to make themselves agree- 
able to her if they had dared; but though she 
never assumed any airs, it was tacitly understood 
that only the cream of Tipperary society was 
good enough for Mary Ann. None of the three 
suitors could find out who was the favored one, 
though each had tried his best, and yet neither 
of them ever thought of calling Mary Ann a flirt. 
She had such a frank and sisterly way with them 
all that it was impossible. 

The Widdy MacShane favored neither of the 
suitors; she was suspected of thinking that 
“ quality itself was not good enough for the likes 
of Mary Ann.” That the young men braved the 
Widdy’s frown was strong proof of their devotion 
to Mary Ann, for it was calculated to strike ter- 
ror to the stoutest heart. The Widdy had, more- 
over, a lean old cat as black as a crow, with eyes 
that gleamed like coals of fire, and a wailing, un- 
earthly voice that made night hideous all over 
Tipperary, and led the neighbors to give it the 
name of the Banshee; and whenever one of Mary 
Ann’s three lovers approached the house, the 
Widdy, by some means known only to herself, 
made the Banshee howl. And the Banshee’s 
howl was trying to the strongest nerves. 

It was reported in Tipperary that the Widdy’s 
hostility to all three of Mary Ann’s suitors was 
due to the fact that Mary Ann possessed also an 
admirer who belonged to the “ quality.” Colonel 
Stanhope, who, by reason of being superintendent 
of the Iron Company, and one of the largest own- 
ers in the mills and mines, as well as a wonder- 
fully successful speculator in oil, was the auto- 
crat of Brady’s Mills, had sent for his nephew to 
assist him. He was a young man who had grad- 
uated from Harvard College, and for four or five 
years afterward had struggled somewhat unsuc- 
cessfully with destiny for his bread and butter. 
And this young man, Stephen Corwyn by name, 
was said to have taken it into his head to make 
love to Mary Ann. Of course this love-making 
was done upon the sly, and equally of course 
somebody found it out, and reported it to his 
neighbor, and very soon Brady’s Mills was in pos- 
session of the knowledge that only a gentleman 
was good enough for Moriarty’s Mary Ann, and 
Brady’s Mills shook its head, and declared that 
“no good would come of it.” But Tipperary 
feared no harm for Mary Ann while she had old 
Dennis and the Widdy MacShane, with her shil- 
lalah and the Banshee, to protect her. And “ was 
it anny wondther if the young gintleman wud like 
a dacent gurrl for a wife, besides the crathurs that 
he saw at the masther’s, wid the heads of um like 
a mop, and the tails iv their gowns scrapin’ the 
flure like a paycock, jist, and they skin and bones, 
like a witch?” That was what Tipperary said, 
with the exception of the young women who were 
envious of Mary Ann, and the young men who 
were jealous of Stephen Corwyn. Stephen Cor- 
wyn was not a favorite in the mills, even before 
he began to forget that Mary Ann was only an 
Irish girl who did his washing. Wages had been 
cut down since he came, and the men were confi- 
dent that it had been done at his suggestion. 
They threatened to strike, but no-notice was tak- 
en of the threat. They had never failed to intim- 
idate the Colonel by this means before, and their 
wrath was aroused against Stephen Corwyn. A 
strike in Brady’s Mills was no trifling matter, for 
the mill hands were a mixture of Irish, Welsh, 
and Belgians, who, from constant fighting among 
themselves, had acquired skill in the arts of war- 
fare, and, united against a common foe, they be- 
came utterly desperate, and reckless of conse- 
quences. 





Stephen Corwyn sneered at their threats, and 
used all possible arguments to induce his uncle 
to persist in keeping the wages down. 

While matters were in this condition several 
horses were stolen one night from the Iron Com- 
pany’s stables, and though the country around 
was scoured in search of the thieves, no trace of 
them could be found. Stephen Corwyn declared 
that he believed the thief was to be found among 
the disaffected mill hands, and was loud in his 
threats of finding and bringing him to punish- 
ment, and this circumstance did not tend to in- 
crease the young man’s popularity among the 
workmen, 

One night two pistol-shots, fired in rapid suc- 
cession, startled the slumbering echoes all over 
Brady’s Mills. All Tipperary was aroused, and 
even the dwellers in the Moriarty mansion, on the 
other side of Brown-bread Creek. The Banshee, 
who, contrary to her usual custom, was spending 
the night in the bosom of her family, pricked up 
her ears, and lifted up her voice and howled. 

Up sprang the Widdy MacShane from her bed, 
and called upon Mary Ann to follow. “It’s 
afther dhramin’ of rid roses I am, and I'll see 
blood spilled before I slape agin!” she eried, in 
a terrible voice, that made Mary Ann quake, 
although she was far from standing so much in 
awe of the Widdy as the neighbors did. But 
now she was in constant terror of a riot, and the 
Widdy’s prophecy answered her thought. 

The Widdy dressed herself hurriedly, envelop- 
ing herself in her red cloak, which it was thought 
she wore on purpose to add to her witch-like ap- 
pearance, and Mary Ann followed her example, 
full of fears inwardly, but outwardly as calm as 
ever, which was Mary Ann’s way. Old Dennis 
had relapsed into snoring, after awaking suffi- 
ciently to declare that “aither the pig was afther 
breakin’ loose, or the day of jidgment had come.” 

The Widdy MacShane, who had but a poor 
opinion of the male sex, remarked, contemptu- 
ously, as they left the house, “ Lave the ould felly 
till his slape, like a baste! Sure it’s no good but 
harrm he'd do!” 

Tipperary was astir. In the strange red light 
which was cast by the flames from the mill chim- 
neys they could see dark forms hurrying along 
the streets. At length they met a procession 
carrying a man’s inanimate body, with a wound 
in the head, from which drops of blood were fall- 
ing. In the weird red light his upturned white 
face was plainly visible; it was Con Driscoll, 
foreman in the mills. 

“Tt was Corwyn did it !—an’ him pertindin’ to 
take Con Driscoll for a horse-thafe! Con heard 
a n’ise in the stables, and stole in softly, thinkin’ 
he had the thafe sure. And young Corwyn heard 
the n’ise, by the same token, an’ stole down an’ 
shot at Con twicet, an’ it as light as day, as it do 
be now, an’ Con right in front of him, by the 
token that wan ball hit him in the stummick, 
and the other in the forehead. We all know the 
gridge he had agin poor Con—more than wan iv 
um.” 

That was the explanation that was poured into 
Mary Ann’s ears by a dozen voices, accompanied 
by loud threats of vengeance. 

Con Driscoll was shot, probably fatally, and 
it was Stephen Corwyn who had done it; that 
was all that Mary Ann comprehended for a while. 
She found herself borne along by an excited, hur- 
rying crowd that was pushing its way toward Col- 
onel Stanhope’s house on the hill—the house that 
held Stephen Corwyn. 

As her brain cleared, and she realized the prob- 
able consequences of the desperate rage of the 
crowd, she looked first to the Widdy MacShane 
for help; she had sometimes great influence over 
the Irish people, and now the Irish were the ring- 
leaders. But the Widdy MacShane was wildly 
excited, and uttered terrible prophecies in the 
Irish tongue, In her calm moments she would 
have defended Stephen Corwyn, but now better 
anything should happen than that this affair 
should end tamely. A cold gray dawn was mak- 
ing the flames from the iron mills look pale and 
wan as the crowd surged up the terraced slope 
before Colonel Stanhope’s house, clamoring fierce- 
ly for Stephen Corwyn. They had been fierce 
and bitter against him before, and not one of 
them thought of harboring the idea that he might 
really have mistaken Con Driscoll for a horse- 
thief. Con was a leader among the strikers, and 
he was also the most devoted of Mary Ann’s 
suitors. For those two reasons Stephen Corwyn 
had cherished a “ gridge” against him, and he 
had shot him down as if he were a dog, thinking 
the feeble excuse that he thought him a horse- 
thief would shield him. This was the view of 
the case that the crowd took, to a man, and they 
were determined to avenge poor Con. 

The household were evidently already aroused. 
There were lights in the windows, and Mary Ann 
saw, pressed against the pane, the pale and ter- 
ror-stricken faces of Colonel Stanhope’s daugh- 
ters, and of the young lady who had come a few 
days before to visit them, and who was reported 
to be Stephen Corwyn’s sweetheart. That report 
was not true; Stephen himself had told Mary 
Ann that there was no foundation for it; but 
even in her excitement she looked eagerly at the 
face. It might be a pretty face, but it did not 
suit Mary Ann. 

But there was no time to think about that now, 
or to wonder why it made her both sorry and glad. 
She pushed her way into the front ranks of the 
crowd, although her progress was impeded by 
the Widdy MacShane, who clung to her so that 
she was forced to pull her along, the Widdy being 
resolutely determined to “ grace battle’s brunt.” 

The front door, at the head of a long flight of 
stone steps, opened, and Colonel Stanhope ap- 
peared. He was a little man,-and timid. He 
looked blue and shrunken and shivering as he 
stood in the pale gray morning light. The affa- 
ble smile which he tried to assume was a failure, 
and his voice shook, and gave way altogether 
when he attempted to speak to them. 





“Tt’s not you, it’s the murderer, we want,” 
they shouted. 

Stephen Corwyn suddenly stepped out of the 
door, and the colonel retired precipitately. There 

was a jaunty and smiling defiance about the 
young man’s manner that surprised them, but it 
was rather exasperating than soothing. In the 
front of the crowd a pistol was aimed directly at 
Stephen’s head. It was Mary Ann’s hand that 
struck it up; it went off in the air. But it was 
a signal for the letting loose of the fury of the 
crowd, There was a rush for the steps, at the 
head of which Stephen stood, growing pale, and 
losing his jauntiness, but showing no signs of re- 
treating. 

Mary Ann liked to remember that afterward ; 
he did stand his ground. But when the rush was 
made, Mary Ann was ahead of them. She ran to 
the top of the steps, and stood before Stephen, 
thrusting him aside with her strong arms when 
he attempted to come forward, as if he were a 
child. The Widdy MacShane followed like a 
cat, and stood beside her, flourishing her stick. 
The excitement had probably been too much for 
her old wits. She only realized that if there was 
to be a fight, it was her place to take Mary Ann’s 
side. 

Tipperary held Mary Ann in great esteem, es- 
pecially on account of the mystery that hung over 
her birth; but, in the infuriated condition of the 
whole crowd, it is probable that they would not 
at first have heeded her, if it had not been for 
the Widdy MacShane. She was in their eyes the 
representative of the Evil One himself, and his 
was a power that they feared, being constantly 
warned by the priest of the strong probability of 
a more intimate acquaintance with him. And 
the Widdy MacShane—a poor feeble old body, 
whose wits had never been of the strongest— 
stood there, with her little black eyes gleaming 
like coals in her yellow, wrinkled face, her red 
witch-cloak flying in the wind, and her stick 
waved like a sceptre, and held the fierce crowd 
at bay, 

Mary Ann’s voice rang out—just such a voice 
as she should have had with her physique—strong 
and bell-like. “Stand back, ye spalpeens! It’s 
shame I take for ye, ye cowards! Sure there’s 
niver an Jrishman amongst ye that wouldn’t give 
a definseless man a fair chance ?” 

“Ts it a fair chance he gave poor Con ?” called 
a voice, 

“ Wait till ye hear what he says, and what Con 
says, if he lives to spake,” said Mary Ann. 

There came some half-stifled words from the 
crowd, Mary Ann’s quick ear caught them. 

“Of course ye’ll stand up for the gintleman 
agin poor Con, an’ ye thinkin’ he’ll marry ye, and 
make a lady of ye.” ‘ 

The color surged over Mary Ann’s face, and 
she trembled. She felt that she was weakening, 
and the crowd felt it too. The hoarse murmurs 
arose again ; it would be only ‘a moment more that 
they would hold back. 

There was only one way. Mary Ann was not 
imaginative, but she saw all the coming years of 
her life unrolled in the one moment before she 
chose that way. But when her voice arose again, 
there was no tremor in it: 

“Ts it annybody I’m likely to stand up for agin 
poor Con, when it’s Con’s wife I’m to be if he 
lives, and his widdy ali me life if he dies? But 
isn’t it himself that’s tellin’ yez always to be pa- 
tient and paceable, and not be afther ruinin’ yer- 
selfs wid yer ugly timpers—though he belaves in 
yer right to the ould wages as much as anny of 
yez? Isn’t it thrue, now, what I say ?—answer 
me that.” 

They knew that it was true, It was Con’s in- 
fluence that had kept the peace until now. And 
if Mary Ann was to be Con’s wife, that made 
her interference a different matter—made her, in 
some sort, his representative. 

“Go home wid yez now, qui’t and paceable, 
and fave the law take its coorse wid a definse- 
less man, that maybe meant no harrm.” 

Even then Mary Ann might not have prevailed, 
if one of the more belligerent spirits, determined 
not to be appeased without the excitement of a 
fight, had not fired a pistol. The ball whizzed 
past her head in rather dangerous proximity. It 
probably had not been intended to hit her, but 
the wrath of the inflammable crowd was instant- 
ly turned against the man who fired it. Mary 
Ann was a woman, one of themselves, and Con’s 
promised wife ; the leaders of the party were now 
chiefly concerned with avenging her. 

“Lave-him alone, and go home wid yez, will 
yez, now ?” called Mary Ann. 

They did not obey the first mandate; the own- 
er of the pistol was roughly handled before he 
succeeded in making his escape; but they did 
disperse, some of them slowly and sullenly, but 
still they went. 

Mary Ann turned and allowed Stephen Corwyn 
to come forth from the embrasure of the porch 
into which she had thrust him, 

He seized both her hands, “ You saved my 
life; they meant to have it. But what you told 
them wasn’t true, Mary Ann? It is my wife, not 
Con's, that you are going to be ?” 

Mary Ann looked at him, flushing and paling, 
but shaking her head, with a sad smile. He nev- 
er had said that to her before. He never would 
have said it but for this, Mary Ann knew. The 
love-making that people talked about had never 
amounted to anything more than a sly strolling 
by her side whenever it could be managed, a 
great many flattering words and tender looks, 

“Ts it the likes of me, wid the burr undther 
me tongue and the smill of the suds clingin’ to 
me, that wnd be a fit wife for you? It’s many 
a time poor Con is afther askin’ me, and I niver 
said yes till the day, but though it’s not till him- 
self I said it, Pll kape me word. If he lives, I'l) 
be his wife, and nobody’s else if he dies,” 

“He is sure to live. I found that out before 
I left him,” said Ster’'-n. “ But, Mary Ann—” 

Mary Ann turneli“away from him resolutely, 
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with only one look—perhaps the same look that 
Maud Muller might have given to the Judge as 
he rode away. 

The family came thronging around her, the girl 
who was said to be Stephen’s sweetheart among 
them. She was a little creature with a pert and 
supercilious air, There was angry suspicion in 
her eyes as she looked from Stephen to Mary Ann. 

“T don’t suppose Mr. Corwyn really needed you 
to protect him, but it was brave of you,” she said. 
“ Has nobody given you anything ?” and she drew 
out her purse. 

“Put up your purse, ye ill-mannered thing,” 
said Mary Ann, looking serenely down upon her 
from her superior height. “ Are ye afther think- 
in’ that everything in the wurrld can be bought 
wid money ?” 

And then suddenly Mary Ann’s womanly weak- 
ness asserted itself, and she burst into tears. But 
she did not mean to have her weakness known. 
She hurried away, shutting her ears to thanks and 
praises, On the steps that led from the last ter- 
race to the street she found the Widdy MacShane 
smoking half regretfully the pipe of peace. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


The Etiquette of Calls.—Reception-Days.—Gentle- 
men’s Dress.—Paris Entertainments. 
MERICANS who come to Paris to spend the 
winter season are often annoyed by not un- 
derstanding the differences that exist between 
Parisian etiquette, as in vogue in the American 
colony, and that practiced in the United States. 
Perhaps a few hints gn the more salient points 
may not prove uninteresting or unwelcome. 

In the first place, the new arrival must under- 
stand that he or she is always expected to pay 
the first call. None of the residents will call on 
a new-comer, except by special stretch of courte- 
sy. The only exceptions to this rule are made 
in favor of the American official circle. The 
Minister’s and the Consul-General’s wives are al- 
ways to receive the first visit. Any neglect to 
pay that visit simply means that the person omit- 
ting the formality does not choose to associate 
with the members of the American official circle. 
When the bearer of a letter of introduction to 
the Minister or to the Consul-General desires to 
present it, he or she must call in person, either 
at the Legation or the Consulate, or else at the 
house of the official to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, and must leave the letter, accompanied 
by a card bearing the visitor’s name and Paris 
address in full. This latter formality, by-the- 
way, is one that is by far too often omitted, to 
the great bewilderment of the official called upon. 
The Minister or Consul and wife are now ex- 
pected to leave their cards on the new-comer, 
who will then pay a second visit on the recep- 
tion-day indicated on the official’s cards. As to 
the returning of the ca'ls in person by the Min- 
ister’s wife, should the new-comer be a lady, that 
practice varies with different individuals, There 
have been wives of the American Ministers in 
Paris who never paid personal calls, They con- 
tented themselves with leaving cards. Mrs. 
Noyes, on the other hand, despite her delicate 
health and the pressure of her social duties, al- 
ways contrived to pay at least one visit in person 
on every caller. It must be confessed that the 
amount of visiting which the Minister’s wife is 
expected to go through with, in addition to her 
other social duties, to say nothing of her home 
ones, is something appalling. 

The calling hours in Paris are from three to 
six. Any lady who goes into society at all has 
her reception-day in every week throughout the 
season, which extends from the first of Novem- 
ber till the first of May, though many ladies be- 
gin their receptions as late as the first of Decem- 
ber, or even of January, and cease to receive on 
the first of April. It is not considered polite fora 
visitor to call on any day except the hostess’s re- 
ception-day. Such an action, except on the part 
of an intimate friend, is held as an indication 
that the caller does not wish to see the hostess, 
Neither is it considered good manners for a call- 
er to arrive on a reception-day before three 
o'clock. He or she in that case runs the risk of 
finding the lady of the house unprepared to re- 
ceive the early comer, the fire unlighted, and the 
parlor in disorder. Tea is sometimes served on 
reception-days, accompanied by sandwiches, thin 
bread and butter, or the little hard cakes known 
as petits fours secs. No other refreshments are 
ever offered, excepting possibly a glass of wine 
to a delicate or aged person, or one who appears 
to be very much fatigued. The caller should in- 
variably leave his or her card bearing the ad- 
dress, 

The rules respecting dress are much more 
strict than they are in the United States. It is 
considered the height of bad manners for a gen- 
tleman to present himself at any entertainment, 
no matter how small or of how informal a char- 
acter, in any other costume than a full-dress 
suit. Many very punctilious gentlemen, even in 
the American circles of Paris, never pay even an 
informal evening call except in evening dress. 
They would be expected to do it in French society, 

I once knew of a very agreeable and intelli- 
gent American gentleman who got himself “ read 
out” of one of the pleasantest houses in the 
American colony because he came there to a lit- 
tle soirée musicale in a frock-coat and gray trou- 
sers. And the American gentleman abroad must 
remember that gloves are never to be dispensed 
with in Parisian society, They are de rigueur on 
every occasion, from an afternoon call up to the 
largest of balls. And here let me protest against 
the very “ nasty” habit (I can call it nothing less) 
that I hear is prevalent amongst the gentlemen of 
America—of going gloveless to all forms of en- 
tertainments. A bare and perspiring hand is un- 
pleasant to touch, and ‘<« highly detrimental to 
the dresses of the ladies .h whom the ungloved 





individual waltzes, Even in England no gentle- 
man ever goes ungloved to a ball, though the cus- 
tom of dispensing with gloves at dinner parties 
has for some time past been in vogue there. An- 
other custom which is unknown in Parisian so- 
ciety is that of sending young ladies costly bou- 
quets before a ball. Flowers are never carried 
by ladies in Paris to any species of entertain- 
ment, and thus a very foolish and onerous tax on 
the purses of young society men is wholly avoid- 
ed. Ifa gentleman wishes to show some atten- 
tion to a lady to whose house he has been invited 
very often during the season, he may send her a 
bouquet or a basket of flowers on New-Year’s 
Day, or else a box of sugar-plums; but he is not 
expected to load down his young partners in the 
German with incessant floral offerings. If the 
young society men of America wish to economize, 
let them do so in the matter of bouquets for their 
lady friends, and not in that of gloves for them- 
selves, 

In other respects Parisian entertainments are 
far less formal than are those of the same calibre 
in the larger American cities, Costly gifts at 
dinner parties are unheard of, and costly favors 
for the German are considered in exceedingly bad 
taste, lavish expenditure at the most extravagant 
of balls or of dinners taking the form of rare 
wines, forced fruits, or profuse and novel floral 
decorations, At large balls refreshments are 
served all through the evening in the dining-room 
at what is called “le buffet,” these preliminary 
refreshments consisting of ices, bonbons, sand- 
wiches, chocolate, lemonade, syrups and water, 
and Champagne. Supper is not served till the 
close of the German, when a multitude of little 
tables are brought into the ball-room and drawing- 
rooms, at which every guest sits down to partake 
of the supper, which is a long and elaborate mea}, 
beginning with soup, and passing through vari- 
ous courses of cold salmon en mayonnaise, boned 
turkey, hot truffled game, salads, etc., down to 
ices and fruits, At smaller entertainments no 
supper is given, the refreshments being confined 
to those served at the buffet. Dinner parties are 
not nearly such ponderous affairs as they are in 
America, The guests seldom remain at table 
over two hours, and a dinner party is very often 
followed by a soirée musicale, or a reception. A 
very delightful custom is prevalent amongst the 
wealthier class of entertainers in Paris of enga- 
ging noted actors and actresses of the Comédie 
Frangaise, or singers from the Opéra Comique, 
or the Grand Opéra, to add to the amusement of 
their guests. So general is this custom that 
plays are written expressly for parlor perform- 
ances, adapted to suit the powers of such artists 
as the Coquelin brothers, or Miles. Bovithet or 
Beretta, to say nothing of hosts of monologues. 
Among the prime donne of Paris, Mile. Marie Van 
Zandt has a special reputation for her perform- 
ances at private entertainments. This adjunct 
to a reception or a soirée is, of course, exceed- 
ingly costly, some artists receiving as high as 
$300 per night for their services, and none less 
than $100, while Madame Patti received on one oc- 
casion $2000 for singing the third act of Aida in 
costume at a ball at the house of Baron Hirsch ; 
Signor Nicolini, who aided her, was paid $1000. 

Lucy H. Hooper, 





MODERN Z{STHETICISM. 


\ ITH the strains of Messrs. Gilbert and Sul- 

livan’s Patience in our ears, we find a calm 
analysis or definition of nineteenth-century ws- 
theticism rather difficult; yet assuredly the ap- 
propriate moment has come, when Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown is weeping over her overestimate of self, 
and the phase of feeling of which society has 
heard so much has reached the climax of a pub- 
lic sepresentation. That estheticism is widely 
known is demonstrated by the fact that the public 
thoroughly understands the charming opera of 
Patience. Whew the Major exclaims, “ But what 
in the world has come over you all?” and Jane 
answers: “ Bunthorne; he has come over us; he 
has come among us, and he has idealized us,” the 
audience enters at once into the cleverly sarcastic 
jest, and her tragic “‘ My eyes are opened, and I 
despair droopingly ; I am soulfully intense; I am 
limp; I cling!” produces the laughter of compre- 
hension, of keen appreciation, impossible had not 
estheticism or its effects reached the masses, and 
distinctly impressed the ideas of that body known 
as “the cultured class.” 

Whence came this ridiculed “ wave” of esthetic 
feeling, of delicate sensibilities, of artistic emo- 
tionality, of realism draped in alluring colors, of 
passionate poetry and intensity of temperament ? 
There are stories told of a period when there 
gathered together in a certain drawing-room a 
few friends who discussed realism in art, who 
understood pre-Raphaelism, who had ideas on 
Japanese coloring, who began to disregard fash- 
ion-plates, and to cultivate the graceful creations 
of a hundred years ago. Could it have been from 
that artistic room, with its fragrances and soft 
tones and charming fireside circle, that this now 
widely recognized result has come? We are in- 
clined to think that it must have come as much 
from a direct craving for something better than 
had yet been given in people who, as the young 
lady in the New Republic says, “can only talk, 
poor things, of art and books and human nature ; 
for—don’t you see ?—they know so few people to 
talk about.” Of course it came crudely, balked 
here and there on its mission of good, hindered 
by grotesqueness and some overflorid interpreta- 
tions, but it was undoubtedly a gospel of the truth 
in art and color, and as such it ought to be ac- 
cepted as a real thing, with real powers, and while 
discarding exaggerations, the purity and useful- 
ness of its purpose should be taken home. 

For what, in its best sense, does real wstheti- 
cism mean ?—Distinctly The Best, however, when- 
ever, wherever, it can be had, We must expect 
excrescences, like Mr, Gilbert’s “Je ne sais quot 





young man,” but we must also admit the really 
beneticial influence of this absurdly impression- 
able person ; for do we not through exaggeration 
often reach the root of what is new and bewil- 
dering? If there were no “ Je ne sais quoi” poets, 
no “Janes,” no “souls” ready to proclaim their 
daily yearnings for the undefinable, no fingers 
ready to weave intense sunflowers, and flaunt the 
beauty of the marigold, would the world so readi- 
ly have filled its drawing-rooms with simple blos- 
soms ? would the helpfulness of the best in liter- 
ature have been asserted? would the meanings 
of the unuttered though suggestive inner appeals 
for what is truest in life and work and ambition 
have grown so clear? We are disposed to regard 
these exaggerated outcomes of wstheticism kind- 
ly. They have had their day of usefulness, and 
it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the 
good they have done. Where they are powerless 
to enervate, we may be indulgent, and unforgiv- 
ing only where they are accepted as the real ex- 
pression of the esthetic, either in nature or art. 

It was impossible in listening to Mr. Sullivan’s 
music and Mr. Gilbert’s text not to look back to 
the period when such a performance would have 
driven London mad with perplexity, and this em- 
phasized more perfectly the opera ; the charming 
music, graceful groupings, artistic costumes, and 
perfect acting all belong so entirely to to-day that 
the theme seems to have simply drifted from 
some drawing-room to the stage. The audience 
appear to be friends gathered together, after dis- 
cussing the music and the topics illustrated there- 
by, in some favorite country house, and a flavor 
of sympathy exists between listeners, bringing a 
peculiarly novel charm. The piquancy of esthet- 
icism is given in its most dainty form, and all that 
is unwholesome or morbid in the social tendencies 
of the age is laughed to scorn in that exceedingly 
clever song of Bunthorne, beginning, 


“Tf you’re anxious for to shine 
In the high esthetic line—” 


We question whether Walpole could have 
penned a cleverer satire on social folly than these 
half-dozen verses, which at the first hearing sound 
only funny. The root and principle of real «xs- 
theticism, of course, lie far beneath this surface 
of easy ridicule, 

Like all innovations, the movement has its con- 
tentions both with the doubtful and the overfer- 
vid; but there is comfort in the thought that 
where a purpose is really good, it can not be long 
denied its fulfillment; and where the basis of 
thought is strengthened, where one’s sense of the 
“eternal fitness of things” is exhilarated and pu- 
rified, the dross cast aside, the gold truly believed 
in, there can not but be a final result for which 
posterity will have reason to be humbly grateful. 








Frisette, Braids, and Chignons.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 653. 


Tur hair in the frisette or “ wave,” Fig. 1, is mount- 
ed on a net foundation. The frisette is designed to be 
pinned over the front hair, the short locks in the mid- 
die falling on the forehead, and the longer ones on the 
sides being combed in with the side hair. 

The braids, Figs. 2-4, are used in completing the 
coiffure in the back, and are added to the natural hair 
at pleasure. In Fig. 2 the hair is divided into two 
equal strands, which are simply tied or looped togeth- 
er at reguiar intervals. For Fig. 3 the hair is divided 
into three equal strands, which are curled at the ends, 
braided once at the top, and pierced by a tortoise- 
shell hair-pin. Half way between the ends the first 
strand is knotted, and pinned to the remaining two, 
and lower down the second strand is pinned to the 
third. In Fig. 4 the hair is arranged in a braid of 
three strands, the ends of which are curled. 

The chignons, Figs. 5 and 6, are attached to the hair 
by means of an invisible comb. In Fig. 5 the hair is 
divided into three equal strands, which are loosely 
twisted and intertwined. A ball comb is inserted a 
little to one side. For Fig. 6 the hair is divided into 
two equal parts, which are twisted and coiled about 
each other. A jet pin is on the left side. 





HOW TO PACK PLANTS WHEN 
TRAVELLING. 


T is not so difficult to preserve living plants as 

it might seem at first sight; and if we have 

a garden, however small, in which to cultivate 

them, there is no reason why living floral relics 

should not be treasured up as carefully as dead 
ones. 

It is not necessary to have specially prepared 
boxes to transport our specimens. No doubt 
these are useful enough in their way, but few 
would care to go to the expense of buying them, 
or the trouble of adding them to the luggage, 
which, as a rule, is always an impediment in 
travelling. 

All that is wanted is some stout colored calico 
and a needle and thread. 

The process to be followed is simple enough. 
Take the plant you wish to preserve; cover the 
roots with earth sufficient to keep them from get- 
ting bruised or broken; tear off a strip of calico, 
and fold it round and round the plant, leaving 
the stems and leaves free. When the roots and 
earth are quite covered up, sew the ends of the 
calico together with strong thread, taking care 
not to draw the calico too tight over the roots, 
for fear of stifling them. Place the plants when 
sewn up in a soup plate, and keep them damp; 
but do not give too much water, as it would rot 
the calico. When travelling, the little parcels 
can be stowed away in a basket, or, if fairly dry, 
in a trunk among ordinary clothes, the simple ex- 
pedient of sewing them up in this manner doing 
away with all fear of making a mess with wet 
earth, 

If the above directions are carried out, plants 
can be brought very Jong distances, and kept out 
of the ground for weeks, without suffering any 
harm. 

As an instance of this, it may be mentioned 
that a root of Asplenium marinum was taken 
from its home on the sea-cliffs and kept six 
weeks wrapped up in calico before replanting, 
and it is alive and flourishing to the present day, 





although some years have elapsed since it ex- 
changed a sea-side for an inland dwelling-place. 

In this way it is possible to transport with ease 
the plants which pleased us in a foreign land to 
our own gardens, and so possess in all their beau- 
ty those flowers, ferns, and even mosses or grasses, 
which hitherto we have only seen preserved in the 
pages of the herbarium. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. W. F. C.—Have a shirred waist for the white 
dress, putting many rows of shirring around the waist, 
and fewer about the neck. Let the full ends below the 
waist line hang like a flounce, and shirr other flounces 
below it to cover the skirt. Trim with embroidery or 
with lace, 

Viotet.—A camel’s-hair, Cheviot, or cloth travelling 
dress, a fur-lined cloak, and an extra travelling shawl 
will make you comfortable for winter travel. You 
should have a jacket of the dress material also to wear 
instead of the cloak in warm countries in the south of 
Europe. When the bride wears a dark satin dress 
during the ceremony, the groom should wear a black 
diagonal cloth frock-coat, with vest of the same, both 
cut high, and gray trousers. If you prefer it, have a 
seal-skin sacque instead of the fur cloak. 

A Sunsorisre.—lIllustrations of embroidered stock- 
ings are in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XI. No special designs 
have been given, but any pretty spray of small leaves 
and flowers is suitable, as, for example, branches of 
the vine in the South Kensington Flock Pattern in 
Bazar No. 39, with or without herring-bone-stitched 
side lines. 

F. W.—If you do not send cards or put an announce- 
ment in the paper, no one is bound to call on you. 
The latter should be done. Your only way to make 
friends for your wife will therefore be to give a party, 
and invite all your desired friends. 

Constant Reaver.—It is improper to send cards 
within a year after the loss of a near relative, and as 
you are not intending to go into society, you can not 
need to inform it of your whereabouts. When you 
are ready to be visited, your aunt should send her 
cards with yours. A young lady never sends her own 
cards alone. 

Mas. M. E. H.—Why not have a Mother Hubbard 
dress of pale blue cashmere for your little daughter, 
and put the new open Saxon embroidery on the yoke, 
sleeves, and as edging fer the skirt ? 

Mrs. 8. L. 8.—Any simple polonaise pattern with 
bouffant drapery will suit you. Trim black silk with 
Spanish lace, Velvet and plush skirts will again be 
fashionable. We know of no depilatory to commend. 
Read about such things in the book called Ugly Girl 
Papers. 

Katuertne.—You do not make your question plain 
enough. 

A Sussorrprr.—Cleansing the scalp with alcohol 
applied by a soft nail-brush will sometimes prevent 
the hair from falling out. We do not give addresses 
in these columns. 

Cora.—Get a striped wool, a dark green or blue flan- 
nel, and a cashmere dress for a girl of twelve years. 
Make the flannel with a box-pleated belted waist, and 
full round skirt laid in pleats from the beit down. 
Mix plain material with the stripes, using the plain 
for a basque and sash drapery, and the striped for a 
skirt and vest. For the cashmere get dark red, and 
trim with plush of the same shade, having a shirred 
basque, with deep cape of the plush. Get a wide- 
brimmed felt hat, or else a feather turban. 

Jane L.—Red and green will be fashionable together, 
and gayer than green and gold. You can have it in 
glacé fabrics, or else in stripes of red plush on a green 
ground, 

O.v Susscriser.—Get lead-colored cashmere and 
moiré for your suit to be married in, and make it by 
directions given below to “* Mra. C.G.S.” Have an ex- 
tra wrap of the same if you like, but a fur-lined cloak 
will be better for travelling. 

Quesreo.—Use your striped silk for pleated flounces, 
and get either black silk or black cashmere for a basque 
and over-skirt drapery. 

A Country Giret.—For your bridemaids’ dresses 
have white mull and Breton lace—not Italian—and 
make them like the white China silk dress illustrated 
on page 632 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. The white silk 
for the bride will be handsome made like the wedding 
dress shown in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIV., and trimmed 
with ruches of the same, pleated tulle, and natural 
flowers. Get brown or myrtle green Cheviot or lady's 
cloth for your travelling dress, and have a feather 
turban to wear with it. See Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIV., 
for hints about hats. For a black silk get satin Surah, 
trim it with embroidery, and make by design marked 
Satin Surah Dress, on page 632 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
XIV. Read about wraps in New York Fashions of 
the same number. 

A Sunsoriser.—Try fresh benzine and also chloro- 
form for taking paint out of silk. 

Annix G. H.—Scrim for curtains is coarse sheer 
linen as thin as grenadine. It is very inexpensive, 
costing from 25 cents a yard upward. 

Breiir.—Puat three deep straight gathered ruffles on 
the skirt of your gingham dress. Then have a gather- 
ed belted waist, and wear with a wide sash with great 
bow behind. 

An OLp Scussortner.—Send the soiled lawn cravats 
to the laundry to be made fit for use again as cravata. 

Constant Reaper.—Plain brown flannel or cloth 
should be used for your pleated basque to wear with 
your plaid skirt. 

Mus. D. H. H.—Get blue satin Surah to combine 
with blue brocade, using the latter for flounces and 
basque, and the former for Mother Hubbard cape and 
for scarf drapery tied at the back in a great bow. Do 
not combine black velvet with blue 

Leta.—Make your dress entirely of the blue silk, by 
the design for a satin Surah dress shown on page 632 
of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. C. G. 8.—Cashmere is suitable for combining 
with moiré as follows: Have a foundation skirt of 
cheap silk, with a deep box-pleating of moiré on it 
from the knees down, allowing three broad box pleats 
to come up the left side to the belt. Then have an 
apron of cashmere, pointed low on the right, deeply 
shirred below the belt, and trim the side that slants 
from the box-pleated left side of the skirt with open- 
worked embroidery done with silk on the cashmere. 
Fasten this permanently to the skirt. Next drape a 
breadth of cashmere behind, beginning with two box 
pleats at the top, and letting it fall low on the moiré 
pleating of the skirt, but without embroidery. Then 
have a pointed antique waist of the cashmere, with 
collar and cufts of the embroidery, also an edging of 
the same. A plastron or vest of the moiré will be 
handsome. Brocaded satins and velvets are much 
used in combination with plain satin, 
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THE RING AND THE ROLL. 

(—)* all people that make trouble for them- 

selves, the jealous can take the palm; and 

of all the jealous, Mr. Donald McDonald was able 
to get the most torture from the least material. 


When Lucia fell in love with him, she did not | 


dream of this affliction, for he seemed about as 
indifferently cool and haughty a man as one 
could picture. Perhaps she flirted a little reck- 
lessly with one and another lest he should divine 
her secret; perhaps on that account he thought 
the only way to get her was to take her by storm. 
She did not flatter herself that he remembered 
her when out of his sight, till one day on the 
piazza a party of them having been talking gayly 
of their possible futures, and all having left but 
herself, he came back, and leaning against a pil- 
lar,and pulling down the rose-vine, “ What is 
that you are doing, Lucia?” he said. “ Does it 
require all your attention? Look at me, Lucia ;” 
and she thoughtlessly obeyed. “When we were 


all speaking of our paths in the future, was there 
any seriousness in what you said? Did you sup- 
pose I would ever listen to any plan of a future 
for you in which I was not a part ?” 

“You!” looking up at him where he towered 
above her dark and superb as Lucifer. 

“TI. And I tell you now, Lucia, you are going 
to marry me, or nobody. You are to be my wife, 
or no man’s wife.” And many of Lucia’s dis- 
tresses came from that acquiescence in which 
her glad heart stood still a moment before it beat 
upon her lover's, in which her hand lay trembling 
in his, while he slipped upon its finger a curious 
gemmel-ring of rubies and brilliants. If she had 
rebelled, if she had coquetted or dallied, she might 
not have remained in the half-humble light which 
made her more like a slave than a wife; if she 
had obliged him to sue instead of allowing him 
to claim, he might hardly have ventured on such 
a lordly and dictatorial demeanor. He hurried 
the wedding so that she had no time to perceive 

| anything but his passion for herself. And now 








that regret was too late, all there was for her was 
as straight a path, looking neither to the right | 
nor the left, as a wealthy woman in society could | 
walk. But to a friendly beautiful creature like | 
Lucia, who liked everybody, and whom everybody | 
liked, this was no easy matter. Nor especially | 
was it easy when some of her former lovers came 
along, to whom she felt it right to be particular- 
ly gentle in view of their regret and her felicity. 

For Lucia was really happy. She desired no 
indiscriminate admiration; her husband’s was 
enough for her. She had his adoration, and she 
knew it, and he was her all in all; nothing more 
grand and noble and beautiful than he was pos- 
sible to her conception of a human being. She 
loved him so that if he had trampled her heart 
out of her body, she would have thought it but a 
fit service she rendered him in suffering it. And 
it cost her nothing to relinquish all companion- 
ship but his, for she wanted no other. 

The one hinderance to her happiness was that 
her husband failed to recognize all this, and seem- 





ed to have a constant fear of loss of her affection | 


if she became aware of the existence of anybody 
else. She knew that his bursts of anger through 
suspicion did not mean that he loved her any the 
less, but they frightened her, and they caused 


her unwisely to conceal any attention, flattery, or | 


kindness that she received. She tried to frost 
her manner, but it only acquired an icy sweetness 


that made her all the more attractive, and her | 


house was thronged, and her invitations were a 
multitude. 


Nevertheless, Lucia almost forgot herself one | 


day when the servant announced Mr. Dunstable. 
“Tom Dunstable!” she exclaimed before she 
thought. “Tam delighted.” And she held out 
both hands to this old school-mate and sort of cou- 
sin, and was eager, her face aglow, to hear what 
account he had to give of himself, asking if he 
remembered this, and replying as to whether she 
remembered that, laughing over circumstances 
occurring before her husband’s reign, and all at 
once starting and looking about for her husband, 
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He was flint | 


it like him to speak so | 
going to be married to | nate in her manner toward her husband; and the | 


I must come 


Kate Despard—the sweetest girl! 
What 


and tell you about her to-morrow, Lucia. 
hour shall you be alone ?” 

To-morrow? Lucia had begun to recollect 
herself sufficiently to know that her husband’s 
wrath would be a bright and shining light to- 


| morrow if such an interview took place. “ To- 
morrow ?” she said. “But I have an engage- 
ment. How long are you to be in town? Only 





two days ? 
bury’s to-morrow at three.” 

Ah, Lucia, Lucia McDonald, her inner con- 
sciousness cried, a clandestine meeting at an- 
other person’s house! No wonder if her hus- 
band were angry! And yet it seemed hard if she 
might not hear about the marriage of one for 
whom she had such an innocent 
And she hated equally that any one she honored 
should think her. heartless or see her husband’s 
one weakness. The fact that she felt a little 
guilty made her humility and sweetness inear- 


Let me see—I shall be at Aunt Mar- | 


attachment. | 


fact that she was so sweet and submissive made 
him a trifle lordlier than before. She knew the 
drift of his thoughts too well, and he need not 
have taken the trouble to formulate a pronuncia- 
mento, as he did at dinner. 

“ A married flirt,” said Mr. McDonald, apropos 
of little or nothing, “ ranks with the monstrous, 
Once convinced of sucha deformity in a woman’s 
character, I would not live with her an hour.” 

“ By-the-way,” said Lucia, the least bit tremu- 
lously, “ Tom Dunstable is going to be married.” 

“You are very familiar, Lucia. But why ‘ by- 
the-way’? Is Mr. Dunstable a flirt ?” 

“He? Oh no; but Kate Despard is, and he is 
going to marry her.” 

“ He is to be pitied, then,” said Mr. McDonald, 
with asperity. 

“Yes; Tom is the most faithful fellow in ex- 
istence. He will never forget the time I saved 
him from Master Brownlow’s rage by taking the 
feruling myself.” 


“You, Lucia? And the hound let you! Well, | 


I would thank him to forget. I want no man 
with reminiscences of my wife.” 

Lucia did not remind him that it would be dif- 
ficult to blot out her past existence. She only 
laughed, and said: “Oh, it makes no odds, for it 
is not the same person. Iam a totally different 
being from that one. It hardly seems as though 
I had been alive before I married you, Don.” 
And anybody not luxuriating in jealousy would 
have melted at the smile she gave him. 

But the next day she was at her aunt Mar- 
bury’s, to find Tom there before her, and to list 
en to his enamored account of Kate Despard, his 
marriage, his hopes, his plans. “I gave Kate a 
plain ring to wear as a wedding ring by-and-by,” 
said Tom. “I want an engagement ring for her 
that has never been on anybody's finger, and 
made like one you wore just before you married 
—the quaintest thing! You have it on now, Lu- 
cia, perhaps ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Don gave it to me. 
engagement ring, Tom.” 


It was my 


“ Then you would not ‘care to lend it for the 
goldsmith to see?” asked Tom. 

Lucia hesitated. She did not want the ring her 
betrothed gave deseerated by passing from hand 
to hand. To tell the truth, she had a little rather 
neither Kate Despard nor another had a ring just 
like it. And then Don would be certain to mis- 
construe. But Don need not know. She hated 
to disoblige Tom. It would be away only a night. 


She slowly slipped off her glove, and gave it, 
“ Kate will thank you so much,” said Tom. He 
took her hand a moment. “It is a kind little 


hand,” he said. “It will always wear the pearl 
of great price. Once,” he added, half laughing, 
“before my darling Kate’s was promised me, I 
had hoped to call this hand my own.” And they 
looked up, to see Mr. Donald McDonald towering 
like an avenging deity in the doorway. He had 
heard only the last phrase. 

“Do not let me interrupt you,” he said, in his 
loftiest accent of withering scorn. 

But Lucia was too quick for him, 
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“ Good-by, Tom,” she cried, regardless of ap- 
pearances. 

“Good-by. I suppose we meet at Mrs. May- 
nard’s dinner to-night ?” but she was at the car- 
riage, beside her husband, before the words had 
passed Tom's lips. 

“ Aren't you going to help mqin, Don?” she 
asked. . 

“Do you wish to enter?” asked the Grand 
Llama. 

“Why, certainly I do. I told John to drive 
round, and wondered he was so slow.” 

“Slow? Too quick, I should say,” he answer- 
ed, while John shook his white reins to the pran- 
cing beasts. 

“Oh, now, Don,” she exclaimed, “ you are an- 
gry at poor Tom’s palaver.” 

“T don’t know any right your poor Tom has to 
be talking palaver to my wife.” 

“He was telling of his happiness with Kate 
Despard.” 

“T don’t know any right my wife has to re- 
ceive confidences from another man.” 

“ Don, aren’t you ashamed ?” cried Lucia, des- 
perately. “An old friend, all but brought up in 
the house with me—” 

“Ts that any reason he should be saying to 
you that once*he expected to call your hand his 
own? You,a married woman, listening to him! 
And for all I know he had kissed your hand. It 
is shameful! it is monstrous! it is abominable!” 

“ He never kissed my hand.” 

“Why is your glove off ?” 

“Oh, Don, my darling, how ridiculous you make 
yourself!” 

“ Answer my question. Have you been ex- 
changing rings with that rascal?” he cried, his 
eyes blazing in his white face. “ By the Lord, if 
that is so, I will have his life! Where are your 
rings, Lucia ?” 

“ Gracious, Don, what a flame you can blow up 
from a spark! Do you expect me to wear my 
rings about like so many fetters? Rings hurt 
one’s hands under gloves, and I don’t always 
wear them.” 

“You will let me see”—his eyes growing black- 
er and blacker, as if his wrath condensed its 
darkness through them—*“ every ring I have giv- 
en you, the moment we enter the house, whether 
you find them fetters or not!” 

And the brilliant and ruby gemmel in Tom 
Dunstable’s pocket! What on earth was she to 
do? Why had she not told him the whole story 
at first? Now, under threats, it was too late. 
He would not believe her, He would be only 
the more infuriated. 

“Do you mean to say, Donald,” she exclaim- 
ed, turning on him her beautiful eyes, “ that you 
are accusing me, your faithful wife, of anything 
your words imply?” Then the worm turned. 
“ How long do you think you can keep my affec- 
tions—” 

“TI don’t imagine I can keep them. I don’t 
imagine I have kept them—” And when, as just 
at that instant they reached their own door, a 
band of music set the horses to dancing, the car- 
riage wheels ran up the stepping-stone, and a 
crash ensued, out of which she was lifted in a 
dead faint, Lucia counted it one of the good for- 
tunes of her life. 

Of course, with the servants running this way 
and that, and with confusion and cries in the 
house, rings and reproaches were forgotten, and 
Mr. Donald McDonald, calling himself a brute, 
hung over his wife in despair, and Lucia had a 
delightful hour of recovery and devotion; and 
then, against her husband’s remonstrances, pro- 
ceeded to dress for Mrs. Maynard’s dinner. 

“ Ah, what a hypocrite and actress I am be- 
coming!” she sighed to herself. “ And what a 
coward! And ail beoause I love him so.” 

But nobody would have thought the lovely 
creature sweeping into Mrs. Maynard’s drawing- 
room, in her white gold-embroidered satin, was 
any of the horrid things she called herself. They 
were the last arrivals, and when Lucia went out 
on Mr. Maynard’s arm, she found herself, in a lit- 
tle spasm of fright, with Tom Dunstable a. the 
other hand, and her husband nearly opposite. It 
was a moment of absolute terror to Lucia. She 
knew that the sight of Tom Dunstable would 
bring back all her husband’s mood. She saw the 
black cloud shut down over his face instantly, 
and she felt that her least motion would be watch- 
ed with lynx-like narrowness. 

But she must get that ring, and before she put 
on her gloves again. “Tom,” she whispered, not 
looking at him, scarcely moving her lips, and her 
face placid as sunshine, “give me that ring at 
once, as you value my life.” 

“Great heavens!” murmured Tom; “it is at 
the goldsmith’s,” 

The consternation and pleading in her eyes 
would have ruined her had not her husband trod- 
den on Miss Ormond’s train in the general seat- 
ing, and been a moment preoccupied. In that 
moment Tom, nodding excuse to his neighbor and 
to Mr. Maynard, slipped into the hall, and was 
back again before the rustle had quite subsided. 
It seemed to Lucia as if every oyster were a tur- 
tle; sipping her soup was like the effort of the 
old woman to sweep the sea from her door. 
Through roast, entrée, course by course, what in- 
verminable torture was this she endured! She 
would have declared they had been at the table 
half the night. All the time she felt her hus- 
band’s glance pursuing her, while she manipula- 
ted her hand to evade it; and all the time she had 
to talk with Mr. Maynard, and give her repartees 
on this side and on the other, as if the gayest of the 
gay, with no more idea of what she was saying 
than if in a trance. What an eternity it was be- 
coming! what a reckoning was to follow! She 
was receiving the punishment of her deceit a thou- 
sand times. Dazed and dizzy, a scarlet spot on 
either cheek, she felt hardly able to keep her 
chair. She wanted to scream out to her husband 
the whole story; she was afraid she should. 

The prairie-chicken was being served, when 





she saw, as if in a dream, a waiter, who had just 
come in, stooping to pick up Tom’s napkin, and 
a sidelong glance showed her Tom fumbling with 
a tiny parcel. In another breath it was all right. 
The color left her cheek; she understood what 
was said around her; the prairie-chicken had 
some flavor. She stretched her hand for a bit of 
bread. “I beg your pardon,” said Tom, “ this is 
your roll, I think.” And she crumbled the roll 
between them, and the ring touched the tip of 
her finger, and with the help of the crust and 
the table-cloth she worried it into its usual place 
while answering Mr. Maynard’s question as to her 
preferences regarding game. And as she raised 
her hand to brush back a love-lock falling too 
low over her beautiful eyes, Mr. Donald McDon- 
ald saw the blood-red flash of the ruby gemmel- 
ring. 

But it was not till a year and a day that he 
heard the story from his wife’s lips, and forgiv- 
ing her for her part, promised better fashions for 
his own, 





MOTHER MINE. 
Wnuen by the ruddy fire I read, 
In one old volume and another, 


Those ballads haunted by-fair women, 
One of them always seemed my mother. 


In storied song she dwelt, among 
Those fairest women under heaven, 
The foam of Binnorie’s bonny mill-dams, 
The bowing birks, the sisters seven. 


Burd Helen had those great gray eyes, 
Their rays from shadowy lashes flinging ; 

That smile the winsome bride of Yarrow, 
Before her tears were set to singing. 


That mouth was just the mouth that kissed 
Sir Cradocke under the green wildwood, 
Fair Rosamond was tall as she was, 
In those fixed fancies of my childhood. 


And when she sang—ah, when she sang! 
Birds are less sweet, and flutes not clearer— 
In ancient halls I saw the minstrel, 
And shapes long dead arose to hear her. 


Darlings of song I’ve heard since then, 
But no such voice as hers was, swelling 

Like bell-notes on the winds of morning, 
All angelhood about it dwelling. 


No more within those regions dim 

Of rich romance my thoughts would place her ; 
Her life itself is such a poem 

She does not need old names to grace her. 


Long years have fled, but such her charm, 
It smiles to see that years are fleeter ; 

Scotch songs are still as sweet as ever, 
But she is infinitely sweeter. 


For love, that shines through all her ways, 
Hinders the stealthy years from booty ; 
A soul divinely self-forgetful 
Has come to blossom in her beauty. 


While the low brow, the silver curl, 

The twilight glance and perfect features, 
The rose upon a creamy pallor, 

Make her the loveliest of creatures. 


Now, with the thrill along the tone, 
The light that on the face has found her, 
As sunbeams flowers, a strange remoteness, 
Half like a halo, hangs around her. 


Half like a halo? Nay, indeed, 
I never saw a picture painted— 

Such holy work the years have rendered— 
So like a woman that is sainted. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW LIFE, 


Jane Merrick kept her engagement with the 
concierge at the house at Neuilly punctually. 
She received from Madame Moreau a report of 
the visit of Mr. Lisle, an assurance that the par- 
cel left in Moreau’s charge had been given to 
him, and the additional information that Mr. 
Lisle had appeared to be totally unprepared to 
find that madame had departed to England, and 
that monsieur himself was so changed she (Ma- 
dame Moreau) could hardly believe he was the 
same person who had taken the apartment, and 
engaged her daughter Delphine as an attendant 
for the lady. 

“You can hardly believe it,” repeated Jane, 
quickly ; “ but are you quite sure this person was 
the same ?” 

Oh yes; Madame Moreau was quite sure; there 
could be no doubt at all; what she had said was 
only a way of speaking; it was very surely Mr. 
Lisle. And he had remained a good while up 
there, and had gone away finally leaving no 
word or message for any one. Madame civilly 
hoped the young couple were happily re-united, 
and that all was well with Madame Lisle. Jane 
contented herself with a vague reply, and return- 
ed to Paris, troubled and confounded by the re- 
sult of her visit to Neuilly. She had not expect- 
ed to hear anything of Mr. Lisle; she had come 
to believe, with her aunt, that he had merely for- 
saken Helen; that he should return to look for 
her, and, finding her gone, take no further step in 
reference to her, was out of Jane’s calculations ; 
and she was afraid of the effect which this incon- 
sistent conduct might produce on Helen. Mrs. 
Morrison and Jane were both of opinion that she 
must be told; and they were surprised at the 








way in which, after her first agitation and tears, 
she took the incident. 

“Tam so glad, so happy, so relieved,” she said, 
“that he was not so bad as you thought, as you 
were afraid he might be. And Iam so thankful 
to know, to be quite sure, that he is living, and 
that no harm has come to him. You will for- 
give me, I am sure, if I can not yet think much 
of anything else.” 

She said very little more on the subject, and 
though she was very quiet, and would sit absorb- 
ed in thought, and seemingly unconscious of 
things around her for long lapses of time, she 
improved in health day by day. Her aspect was 
too grave for her years, the impress which is not 
to be shaken off had been set upon her beauty ; 
the glow, the glitter, and the gladness had pass- 
ed away from it, never to return, with the girlish 
trust, the universal hope, and the absolute inno- 
cence that does not fear hurt, because it does not 
know the existence of evil; but there had come 
something in the place of these that left to Helen 
a deeper and a more potent charm. The varied 
suffering she had undergone within a period real- 
ly brief, but which seemed to her to have been 
endless in duration, had educated Helen’s mind 
as years of mere teaching might have failed to 
educate it, and if the self-confidence, the fearless 
expectation of youth and inexperience, had de- 
parted from her forever, some precious things 
had come in their place, accompanying and tak- 
ing the sting out of her condemnation of herself 
for the grave fault of which she had really been 
guilty. Those precious things were the gifts of 
humility, of self-knowledge, and of patience; the 
dawning of the perception that happiness is: not 
a flower of this world’s growth, and therefore 
they who strive to pluck it labor in vain, and to 
the hurt of their own souls; and the release, ac- 
complished only with an almost intolerable pang, 
from the bondage of a love which was for the 
most part visionary. 

Helen became aware of this release shortly 
after she had heard from Jane the result of her 
visit to the house at Neuilly; and she suffered, 
perhaps, as terrible agony in the first conscious- 
ness of it as in any of the hours of miserable 
suspense from which she had been delivered. 
So many feelings went to the composition of the 
state of mind into which she fell, and among 
them there was burning shame, self-contempt, 
and self-condemnation. The two good women 
who loved the girl, and watched her with deep 
commiseration that was never intrusive, and pa- 
tience that never gave way before her variable 
moods, could not, probably, define the phases 
through which she passed, but their sympathy 
availed as much as if they had accurately ana- 
lyzed her feelings. They regarded her as a sick 
person, snatched from death, and now needing 
to be nursed back through convalescence into 
health; and they did the nursing accordingly, 
without bothering their patient, or even so much 
as asking her in words how she did, but with in- 
telligent observation of symptoms, and judicious 
administration of nourishment and stimulant, 
with the happiest results to the mind diseased. 
It was a condition of her state that Helen should 
but dimly, if at all, apprehend this wise and con- 
stant care of theirs, and it was not until long 
afterward, when life had taught her many an- 
other lesson, and she had extended perceptions 
and enlarged sympathies of her own to help her 
to a comprehension of them, that she rightly un- 
derstood and duly estimated the skill, the ten- 
derness, and the sympathy with which she had 
been treated in that terrible sickness of the soul. 
But when that time came, Helen wondered at 
these things no longer, for she had learned the 
meaning of that “grace of God” that Jane had 
been used to speak of in their school-days, and 
she knew the smile, the touch, and the whisper 
of the chief among its ministers—Charity ; which 
knowing, there was no more “amazement” for her. 

The time of such refreshing and establishment 
as this was, however, in the far future, and it is 
with the fever and the feebleness we have to do. 

It was when Helen knew that Frank Lisle was 
not dead, but that he had made no sign, that she 
began to feel conscious of a growing freedom. 
All was dim and doubtful beyond the fact that 
his conduct was not explained by the only solu- 
tion that would have proved it to be involuntary ; 
and after a short time of great misery, she knew 
that she no longer suffered from that vagueness 
and uncertainty. Her youth asserted itself, though 
its elasticity was impaired; the new atmosphere 
of cheerful activity and happy helpful compan- 
ionship aided her; the imaginary world gave 
place to the actual, and Helen had to realize, with 
a great shock of conviction, and a sense of some- 
thing like self-loathing, that she no longer loved 
and lived upon the memory of Frank Lisle. 

“T must be the worst and wickedest creature 
that ever lived,” such were her hard thoughts of 
herself; “for I can bear to be without him now, 
and.when he was with me I did not grieve for 
papa. Qh, is there nothing real? Does nothing 
last? Or is it only I who am so fickle and so 
wicked ?” 

Thus did the unlessoned heart strive against 
itself, and against the inevitable law of human 
life. It was with feelings which she could sum- 
mon up in her memory all her life after that 
Helen asked herself one day whether, if she had 
really been Frank Lisle’s wife, she could ever 
have ceased to love him? If he had been faith- 
ful to her, and the life they had pictured to them- 
selves had “come true,” the life of the hard- 
working artist, and his helpful, admiring, trustful 
wife, what then? But Helen, for all her dreams 
and fancies, and for all her ignorance of life, was 
not devoid of reasoning faculties, and she was in- 
sensibly learning to use them; so she knew that 
she need not torment herself with such a vain 
question, for it was because Frank Lisle was not 
“true” that the fabric of her fancy had revealed 
itself as air-woven, and had vanished in the reve- 
lation, 











And she? Was she false because she could 
bear to live without him, because she could lift 
her sorrow-bended head and heavy eyes and look 
out once more on the fair world in which he had 
no more part for her? She knew very well in 
her pure heart that she had loved loyally, with a 
great humility too, and willingness to take the 
lord of her life for its law in all things, small and 
great, and there was something beyond and dif- 
ferent from the sad repining of a love-sorrow in 
the conviction that this love was a dead thing, 
only fit to be buried out of her sight, by no pow- 
er to be raised from that death, though she should 
wear her weeds for it forever. The strangest 
thing about this mood of Helen’s, to her own per- 
ception, was the way it dealt with time. 

She seemed to have lost the measurement of 
that; there was a great gap, a gulf with dim va- 
pors floating up from its depths, between her and 
the past, and she sometimes asked herself wheth- 
er the Helen Rhodes who now stood on the near 
side of that guif was really the same Helen Rhodes 
who had stood upon the far side. She was still 
so young that she could not but make of herself 
her chief occupation, and her good friends made 
all allowance for this, but skillfully tried to sub- 
stitute other interests, 

For instance, Madame Morrison laughed at Hel- 
en’s French a good deal (as she had laughed at 
Jane’s when her niece left Miss Jordan’s estab- 
lishment), and proposed that she should take les- 
sons in the language. And then she set her to 
learn some of the lighter and easier details of her 
own business, and she employed her occasionally 
to write English letters for her. Helen took to 
it all very kindly, and Jane proposed that she 
should be called Kate Nickleby, but an objection 
to that sportive plan was raised by Helen. Were 
Madame Morrison and Jane prepared to become 
respectively Madame Mantalini and Miss Knagg ? 
When Helen propounded this query, with her 
“old” smile, and brought the book and read the 
Mantalini scenes until the two girls cried with 
laughter, Jane began to feel a comfortable con- 
viction that she would “ do.” 

It was not very long before Helen, with all the 
heart-felt acknowledgment of their goodness to 
her that she could put into words, and carefully 
fencing herself from being supposed to think 
that any such matter was in their thoughts, 
broached the subject of doing something for her- 
self. Then there arose a discussion that might 
have reminded the friends of that which they 
had held at the Hill House on the day when Hel- 
en had seen Mr. Townley Gore for the first time. 
Helen maintained that she should never be able 
to make herself sufficiently useful to Madame 
Morrison to be of any “ real good” in the busi- 
ness; indeed, she told Jane she was perfectly 
aware, for she had found out a good deal from 
the “young ladies,” that her own share was the 
merest make-believe, and she wanted Jane to ful- 
fill her promise of getting her employment as a 
governess. She had now some additional quali- 
fications for that occupation, but she was still 
disqualified by her too good looks, her youth, and 
her sensitiveness. That the incident which had 
made so sad a difference in her life was one which 
she was, or her friends were on her behalf, re- 
quired to regard as a drawback, never entered 
Helen’s mind or Madame Morrison’s: the one 
was too innocent, the other was too sensible. 
Jane had some difficulty in persuading Helen to 
let the matter stand over for discussion at a fu- 
ture time, and she had only just gained her con- 
sent to this when the first interruption of Helen’s 
isolation from the past of her life took place. 
Mr. Townley Gore's letter reached Madame Mor- 
rison. 

The terror with which her kind friend’s sug- 
gestion that this renewal of communications, 
slight though it was, might lead to a proposal for 
her restoration to the protection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Townley Gore filled Helen’s heart was accom- 
panied by a seruple of her mind. Was she not, 
by shrinking from such a possibility with the un- 
qualified dread that she had plainly displayed be- 
fore this scruple occurred to her, imposing upon 
the generous kindness of Madame Morrison? If 
Mr. and Mrs, Townley Gore would indeed receive 
her, had she any right to reject this means of re- 
lieving Madame Morrison from the charge of her ? 
This view had not for a moment presented itself 
to her generous friend, whose sole consideration 
was Helen’s own advantage. After fretting over 
it a great deal, Helen spoke to her very frankly, 
and the matter was set at rest for her in a few 
sentences, 

“Of course,” said Helen, “if they. offered to 
take me back, I must tell them the whole truth. 
They would have a right to know it; except, I 
suppose, I should not be bound to give up the 
names. I could not do that, on account both of 
—him—and his friend. And then, I do not 
think Mrs. Townley Gore would let me into her 
house.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mrs. Morrison, 
thoughtfully; “I never considered that necessi- 
ty. And I tell you this, Helen, once for all,” she 
added, with her characteristically brisk and de- 
cided air, “if she had to be told, and if she did 
agree to take you back, with my consent you 
should never enter her house. She was a detest- 
able tyrant to you when there was nothing to 
blame you for: what would she be with a secret 
to hold over you? No, no, my dear, we may look 
upon that matter as over and done with, and I 
am heartily glad your conscience has made a way 
of escape for mine.” 

How glad Helen was she could not have told 
Her eyes brightened; her tread grew lighter; her 
needle flew more quickly through the light tasks 
that were set her; she took a livelier interest in 
the show-rooms, and disconcerted Madame Morri- 
son’s ideas of her want of taste—founded, not 
unreasonably, on her doggedly English mourning 
—by some very ingenious and original sugges- 
tions. Indeed, “the treatment of jet” on Miss 
Chevenix’s gown which Mrs, Townley Gore was 
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so good as to admire, and so shrewd as to recog- 
nize as a test of expense, was a “ treatment” of 
Helen’s devising. The impertinence of the agent 
whom Madame Morrison employed for the look- 
ing up and stirring up of her unpunctual custom- 
ers in London, and who had found Miss Chevenix 
one of the most unpunctuai and impracticable of 
the number, had been condoned by Beatrix when 
she found herself enabled to pay the long out- 
standing bill. 

“Nobody dresses me like Morrison,” said Miss 
Chevenix when she was arranging matters with 
Mrs, Mabberley; “and, after all, I suppose these 
people have to be rude sometimes to get their 


2 
“No doubt,” assented Mrs, Mabberley, with her 
usual obliging readiness. 

It was October—a beautiful mild October with 
no chill upon it as yet-—and the woods at Chantil- 
ly, at St. Cloud, at St. Germain, and elsewhere in 
the neighborhood of Paris, were putting on the 
autumn tints that are so beautiful when one has 
not English woods to look at, but which sink into 
such insignificance when one has. Madame Mor- 
rison and her husband had made a short excur- 
sion auz eaux, but Jane and. Helen had not been 
away atall, There was a great deal to be done 
at such an establishment as Madame Morrison’s, 
even in the slackest season, and Helen had got on 
very well indeed with the correspondence. Jane 
gave her a fair share of the work to do, and she 
liked it, She was well, and although she would 
not have consented to make the statement in 
words just then, she frankly admitted afterward, 
in looking back upon that time, that she was 
happy. 

A great many orders for England were on 
hand, Madame Morrison’s country-house cos- 
tumes were much admired, for she had been in 
at least second-rate favor during that wonderful 
time when each fair visitor to the beautiful arbi- 
tress of fashion took twelve dresses to Compiégne 
to be worn in three days. Some of the orders 
were for wedding dresses, and in one instance 
the prospective wearer had come to Paris, and 
was a good deal about at Madame Morrison’s. 
She was a pretty, rather awkward, English girl, 
and Jane and Helen were quite interested in her 
as she came, day after day, with her fat, rich 
mamma, and had her mind expanded and her 
taste corrected on the subject of dress. Her 
name was Elien Smith, and she has nothing to do 
with this story except insomuch as that she was 
the cause of Helen’s being placed in an absurd 
and embarrassing position. The wedding order 
was completed, the fat rich mamma and her 
pretty daughter were about to seek once more 
the white cliffs of Albion, and to spread aston- 
ishment not unmingled with envy among their 
female friends, for the dresses were costly and 
beautiful, and the owners were feasting their 
eyes on them previous to packing, in the last of 
Madame Morrison’s three spacious and hand- 
somely fitted up show-rooms. The doorways be- 
tween the rooms were draped with velvet of a 
dark neutral tint, which did not “try” the colors 
that had to be displayed, and velvet divans lined 
the walls, on which hung handsome mirrors. 

Mrs. Smith and her daughter, Jane and Helen 
in attendance upon them, were intent upon busi- 
ness, in which all four seemed interested, in the 
third room ; two dress baskets, lined with spot- 
less holland and covered with shining leather, 
gaped open-lidded for their splendid load, a part 
of which was spread over the tables and heaped 
on the divans, while the four ladies were eagerly 
considering two objects that lay on a chair with- 
in easy range of the bride-elect’s bright shy eyes. 
Those objects were a large square of very rich 
Brussels lace, and a wreath of myrtle and orange 
blossoms tastefully composed, 

‘Nothing could be more beautiful,” said the 
bride-elect, “only I never quite know how a 
square veil should be worn ; and there’s so much 
in the way a thing of that kind is put on. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Jane assented. The fat mamma wheezed, and 
looked doubtful; she had misgivings about the 
Lancashire methods in such matters. 

“Tt is quite easy,” said Jane. “I could show 
you in a. moment. It depends on whether you 
wish to wear it thus, or thus.” 

She held a couple of fashion plates with two 
happily impossible young women simpering at 
their prayer- books depicted on them, for Miss 
Smith’s selection of a method. 

“TI am sure I could not look like either of 
those,” said Miss Smith, frankly ; “ my head is 
too big, and not the right shape. Could you not 
show me some pretty way of your own ?” 

“JT think I can,” said Jane, smiling; she liked 
this English girl. “Helen dear, your hair is 
dressed just right. If you will allow me to, 
Miss Smith, I will put the wreath and veil on 
Miss Rhodes’s head, and you can judge of the 
effect.” 

This proposal was acceded to with eagerness. 
Helen seated herself, and Jane draped around 
her slender lissome figure, and folded over her 
glossy braided hair, the rich filmy lace, having 
set the crown of flowers on her head; and then, 
bidding Helen stand up, stood back to look at 
her handiwork. 

“How extremely becoming!” said the fat 
mamma. 

“How beautifully done!” said Miss Smith. 
“Thank you so very much. I quite see it now. 
So simple! only two long pins and a little twist.” 

But at this moment Helen started violently, 
for in the long mirror before which she was 
standing meekly and patiently, like a lay figure, 
she caught sight of a man’s face intently gazing 
at her image, and two voices in the second room 
uttered simultaneous exclamations of “Oh! oh !” 

“ Who is there?” said Jane, hurrying into the 
second room, while Helen hastily took the pins 
out of the veil and snatched the wreath off her 
head. 


“TI beg your pardon,” said a gentleman, to each 





of whose hands a pale-faced little girl was cling- 
ing, as she stood on tiptoe trying to see more of 
the lovely vision in the next room. “Iam afraid 
I have intruded; but a young lady told me I 
should find the representative of Madame Morri- 
son in the show-room, and I did not find any 
one in the first room, so I went on.” 

“T am Mrs. Morrison’s niece,” said Jane, di- 
recting him by a polite gesture to retrace his 
steps to the outer room, and accompanying him 
thither, much against the will of the children, 
who pulled at him spitefully, ‘“‘and I can attend 
to any business you may have with her.” 

“My business with her is not on my own ac- 
count,” said the gentleman, who had by this time 
shaken off one of the children and removed his 
hat, and he smiled as he spoke in a singularly 
pleasant manner. “I have been sent here by 
my sister, and these little ladies would come up 
with me. My sister is Mrs. Masters; she said 
Madame Morrison would know all about it. She 
has unfortunately sprained her ankle, and can’t 
get out, and she is anxious to see Madame Mor- 
rison. I was to ask if it would be possible for 
Madame Morrison to call upon her.” 

“Mrs. Masters from Chundrapore, I suppose ?”” 
said Jane. 

*“ Yes; come home on account of the children, 
This is the address, madame, Avenue des Bois 
de Boulogne ;” he handed Jane a card. “ Will 
you have the kindness to give my sister’s mes- 

e ” 

Jane took up the card when he had bowed 
himself out of the room, and read the name on 
it. The Paris address was written underneath 
the following: “ Mr. Warrender, Chesney Manor.” 

[ro BE conTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt.] 

HE very diversity of styles of dress necessi- 

tates some means of regulating the public 
taste. How many dresses and wrappings make 
their appearance only to disappear and sink into 
oblivion, having been worn for the moment by 
those who, provided a thing is new, care little 
whether it is stylish or becoming! In Paris the 
chief of these arbiters of fashion is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Worth, whose establishment we have 
just visited in the interest of our readers, and 
who has kindly permitted us to inspect not only 
his work-rooms, but his private office, where he 
devises his exquisite toilettes, aiding his fertile 
imagination by careful studies of historic cos- 
tumes. 

We first looked at wrappings, which are the 
most important articles of dress at this season, 
and can say positively that they will be long and 
ample, especially for carriage wear. We saw a 
large cloak of black brocade lined with red silk ; 
the Valois sleeves, puffed at the top, seemed 
small, but were quite full in reality. There was 
no trimming; the back was slashed, so as to give 
ease of motion, the slit being finished on each 
side by a double fold. The only ornament was a 
magnificent black and gold passementerie, which 
outlined a sort of large jacket and edged the bot- 
tom of the sleeves. 

Then came a large pelisse of a wholly new and 
very remarkable fabric, which called to mind in 
its rich coloring and designs the antique Bagdad 
shawls, being very fine palm leaves on a red or 
black ground. The effect was exceedingly har- 
monious. This garment was lined with silk, and 
bordered with a strip of plush four inches wide. 
Pelisses are edged with deep fringe, and furnish- 
ed with the graceful pagoda sleeves. We must 
also mention a very stylish wadded wrapping of 
black brocade, pleated throughout from the neck 
to the bottom, the neck being shirred in clusters 
a considerable distance apart. This sleeveless 
garment was richly lined with bishop’s violet 
plush, and furnished with convenient inside pock- 
ets, The bottom was trimmed with superb jet 
fringe, and the neck was finished with jet cord 
and tassels. We will close the subject of cloaks 
by saying that Mr. Worth has devised for visiting 
dress an exact imitation of the Louis XVI. man- 
tles, with large hoods covering the shoulders like 
a little cape. The model we saw was made of 
black brocade silk, trimmed simply with a ruffle 
of the material, and lined with plum-colored 
plush. The very long tabs are intended to be 
crossed in front. 

As to dresses, among the various styles seen at 
Worth’s we will speak especially of a simple toi- 
lette composed of very dark bluish-green mate 
silk and: figured plush in very warm colors, but 
so harmoniously blended that none strikes the 
eye in particular. The bottom of the dress was 
laid in pleats intersected by columns of plush ; 
above this was a sort of second: skirt, the pleats 
of which seemed as if flung to the right by a 
graceful sweep of the hand. Over the hips was 
thrown a plush scarf, held in place by a large 
bow. There were other rich and costly dresses, 
the deseription of which we will reserve until an- 
other time, in order to devote more space at pre- 
sent to practical hints on the making of dress 
skirts. The stuffs chiefly used for these magnifi- 
cent toilettes were satins, mat and lustrous, da- 
massés, plain and brocaded velvets ; and plushes, 
plain, striped, plaid, and with arabesques and 
branches covering the whole ground, were used 
above all for trimming and lining large cloaks, 
as was chenille in the piece, which could be cut 
and arranged according to fancy. 

Round skirts are the only ones permissible for 
dresses worn in the daytime, and are also much 
used for evening. It may be useful to speak of 
the manner of making them, as on the arrange- 
ment of the trimming depends the grace and 
style of the dress. The flounces, draperies, etc., 
are all put on one skirt, and this must hang with 
the greatest exactness, so as to be perfectly 
round, and to be gracefully adjusted when the 
wearer sits or stands, For this the first rule to 





be observed is that the bottom, which should be 
about two yards and a quarter wide, should be 
cut perfectly straight by a thread. The slight 
differences of length caused by the bustle, etc., 
will be provided for at the top in setting the 
skirt on the belt. The front breadth is cut bias 
on both sides, and the side breadths on one side 
only, the straight edge always being sewed to 
that on the bias. The back breadth is cut en- 
tirely straight, a soufflet or gore being, however, 
arranged at the bottom to facilitate the spread- 
ing of the skirt. This is composed of several 
pleats laid inward, which furnish the fullness ne- 
cessary for walking. This soufflet is in general 
about ten inches wide, and is proportioned to the 
waist of the wearer. The flounces, of course, 
extend across the soufflet, being made somewhat 
scanty so as not to increase the size too much. 
A deep balayeuse some fifteen inches wide sup- 
ports the bottom of the skirt. A few rows 
of shirring are often run in the back, so as to 
regulate the fullness. The general rule of put- 
ting all the fullness in the back is sometimes 
modified by the poufs or style of the costume. 

Faille, which was abandoned, has been brought 
back to favor by Worth, who intends to use it 
for many of his dresses, 

EMME LINE Raymonp, 





HARD-BILLED CAGE BIRDS. 


HILE among the lovers of birds the canary 
is,as he should be, the favorite, there are 
very many which bear confinement as well, and 
make quite as interesting pets, From the family 
of finches, of which very many of the hard-billed 
birds are members, the selection of pets is more 
often made, from the fact that seed-eating birds 
are more easily cared for than those for which 
food must be specially prepared each day. 

Among these birds, and after the canary chief 
of the hard-billed pets, is the goldfinch, some- 
times called thistlefinch and goluspink. it is to 
him that naturalists have given what seems the 
most applicable of all the hard-sounding names 
they delight in, Elegans, although ornithologists 
insist on the disagreeable Fringilla carduelis. 
This finch is from five and a half to six inches in 
length, with a sharp white beak, white cheeks, a 
crimson forehead, with black on the top of the 
head, which extends toward the breast. It has a 
brown back, white under parts, with brown each 
side of the breast, black, yellow-spotted wings, 
and a black tail dotted with white. The female 
is smaller than the male, has less red on the 
head, and brown instead of black shoulders. 
Bird-fanciers know several varieties of the gold- 
finch, such as the white-throats or cheverals, 
which have a white stripe down the throat; bas- 
tard white-throats, when the stripe extends but 
half way down; speckled, which have one or two 
white spots instead of the stripe; and red-capped, 
which have the entire head covered with crimson. 
This last variety is the rarest, and consequently 
the most expensive. These pets should be fed on 
canary and rape, with maw or poppy seed now 
and then, and thistle-seed whenever it is possible 
to obtain it. Green food, such as chickweed, 
lettuce, or water-cress, should be given at least 
twice each week. The goldfinch is such a tract- 
able bird that no opportunity to teach it should 
be lost, and the number of amusing tricks it will 
learn depends entirely upon the patience of its 
teacher. 

The bullfinch is another tractable bird that 
lives well in confinement, and is the most often 
selected as a whistler, some having been known 
to pipe five distinct tunes correctly, The German 
fanciers spend a great deal of time on their edu- 
cation, dividing them into regular classes, with a 
teacher to each class, who plays the tune to be 
learned by his pupils on a flute or organ, or 
whistles it, all the lessons being given in the dark 
during the first four or five months. Those fan- 
ciers most successful in teaching the birds take 
them from their nests when they are from one to 
three days old, feeding them by hand, and com- 
mencing their musical education the first day. 
The male bird has the top of the head, wings, and 
tail black, the back dark red, and the breast red. 
The female only differs from the male by having 
a gray breast instead of a red one. Bullfinches 
can be easily bred in captivity if given a very 
large cage in which is a small pine bush, with 
fine moss, dry grass, and bristles, with which to 
build a nest. The breeding season is from the 
first of May until the last of July. These birds 
should be fed on rape, poppy, and millet seeds, 
with occasionally a little sprouting wheat, barley, 
or oats ; once or twice each week they should have 
lettuce, water-cresses, and ripe fruit. Young 
bullfinches should be reared upon rape and hemp 
seed soaked and bruised, or buckwheat meal ; 
but it is hardly advisable for any one to attempt 
to rear the young without studying the matter at 
greater length than can be given here. 

The Germans say “a chaffinch is worth a cow,” 
but perhaps the correctness of the saying depends 
upon the value of the cow. At all events, the 
chaffinch makes a good pet, for even though his 
natural song is not brilliant, he is easily taught. 
The French apply “gay as a chaffinch” to a 
cheerful, happy disposition, and he is quite as gay 
within the gilded bars of his cage as when in a 
state of nature. The fore part of his head is dark 
brown, the upper part a grayish-blue, the back 
and shoulders brown, under parts greenish, cheeks 
and breast reddish-brown, and the lower part of 
the belly white. He should have plenty of water 
for bathing, with a moderate amount of green 
food, while his regular diet must be summer rape 
and canary seed. He needs plenty of fresh air, 
and it is better that the top of bis cage be cov- 
ered. 

If one’s stock of canaries become weak and 
delicate, the greenfinch is a good bird to breed 
with, in order to give strength and general tone 
to the brood, although he will not improve the 
song. His color is yellowish-green, with yellow, 





white, and black wings. Rape and hemp seed, 
with green food occasionally, and a full bath-cup 
all the time, is what he needs, 

The siskin, or aberdevine, is a remarkably good 
bird to cross with canaries both for song and 
plumage. Its head and throat are black, neck, 
back, and sides green, and the back spotted 
with black. Por~~ and rape seed with crushed 
hemp should b ven, with small quantities of 
green food; but care must be taken to prevent 
him from overeating, since he is a thorough 
glutton. 

The cardinal-grosbeak and the red-breasted 
grosbeak are fine birds either for cage or aviary, 
both being sweet, powerful singers. The cardi- 
nal is a large bright red bird, with a glossy black 
about the head and neck, and he makes melody 
by night as well as by day. The female is a tri- 
fle smaller than the male, with brown plumage 
tinged with red. The red or rose breasted has 
black plumage above, white underneath, and a 
blood-red breast. The female has white spots on 
the back and wings, and a brown breast. Both 
of these varieties should be fed with canary and 
hemp seed and unhusked rice, and should be giv- 
en a bit of sweet apple twice each week, 

The redbird, or Virginia nightingale, has a 
brilliant red plumage, save at the throat and 
around the beak, where it is black. Quite eight 
inches long he is, and the tuft on his head, which 
can be raised at will, gives him an appearance of 
being much larger. His food is canary and hemp 
seed, unhusked rice, and a moderate amount of 
green food. 

The male bluebird, or indigo finch, is colored 
as his name implies, while the female is brown 
tinged with blue. They are good cage birds, about 
the same size as the canary, have an agreeable 
song, and may be fed on canary, rape, and 
millet seed. They need plenty of water and 
gravel, 

The yellowbird, sometimes called the Ameri- 
can goldfinch when a dealer hopes to get an ad- 
vance on the regular price for him, is really a 
beautiful, contented pet. A bright yellow body, 
with black, yellow, and white wings, the male has, 
while the female is more often dull green and 
brown, sometimes yellowish-green, with but few 
black markings. Their food and treatment should 
be the same as that of the canary, to whom it 
may be said some day, when we know more 
about our feathered friends, they are closely 
related, 

The nonpareil, or painted finch, is an agreea- 
ble bird either in cage or aviary, save at certain 
seasons of the year, when he is inclined to be 
quarrelsome. They are not in full plumage un- 
til they are three years old, when the male has a 
rich purple-blue hue on the head and back of the 
neck, the under parts bright red, the back a shin- 
ing yellow tinged with red and green, and dusky 
red wings, sometimes edged with green. Around 
the pupil of the eye is a red circle, which gives a 
rather dissipated look to the little fellow. The 
female has dull green upper parts, and yellow- 
ish-green underneath, They may be fed on 
millet, rape, and canary seed, with a little green 
food, and should be allowed a chance to bathe 
often. 

The gray linnet, when one year old, is gray- 
brown on the back, wings slightly darker, breast 
red, and belly gray. After moulting in confine- 
ment the breast becomes gray. He is a fine sing- 
er, and gives his owner but little trouble. Sum- 
mer rape and canary seed, plenty of green food 
and gravel, and a constant bath, are what he 
needs. 

The red-winged starling is supposed by some 
to need such food as is given to soft-billed birds, 
but that he will thrive upon hemp and canary 
seed has been proved by the writer in two cases. 
At two years of age the male is entirely black, 
with the exception of the wing-coverts, which 
are yellow and red. The young males, and fe- 
males of any age, have the black spotted with 
brown, and but a suggestion of color on the wing- 
coverts. They require a constant bath and plen- 
ty of gravel. 

Java sparrows are favorite birds with every 
fancier, more because of their beauty than for 
their song, which is of no account. They are 
about five inches long, with a thick rose-colored 
beak, white cheeks, purple-gray belly, black head, 
throat, and tail, and the remainder of the body a 
fawn-color. They are particularly fond of bath- 
ing, and should be fed on unhulled rice, hemp, 
and canary seed. As an instance of their great 
affection for those who care for them, one is 
known to have found the greatest delight in nest- 
ling in the hands of his mistress, remaining there 
as long as she was willing to attend to him. 
This fact best illustrates the companionable qual- 
ities of the bird, since it is so very seldom any 
of the feathered tribe will voluntarily come in 
contact with the human flesh, because of the loss 
which they sustain in the dressing so carefully 
put upon their feathers. 

Of the diminutive finches there are so many 
varieties that very much more space than is 
usually allowed would be necessary to describe 
them all, 

The amandavat, wax-bill, paradise, grenadier, 
cinnamon, tiger, Napoleon, and strawberry are 
all interesting, and easily kept in either cage or 
aviary. They may be fed on millet and canary 
seed, with sweet apple and lettuce occasionally, 
and must have a bath-cup always filled. As they 
are in the habit of perching very close together 
in order to keep warm, they should never be kept 
singly, but in pairs, and the greater number, with- 
in reason, one has of them, the better they will 
thrive. 

As a matter of course, there are many other 
hard-billed cage-birds that have not been named, 
for the dealer will exhibit one species after an- 
other until the fancier has a severe attack of 
vexation that he can not own them all; but those 
which have been mentioned comprise the major- 
ity of those usually kept on sale or as pets, 
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Bilver Bouquet- 
Holder. 

Tue handle of 
this silver bouquet- 
holder is furnished 
with three movable 
bars attached to it 
at. the upper end, 
which may be ex- 
tended to allow of 
its standing on end, 
as shown in the il- 
lustration. © When 
held in the hand 
the bars fall close 
to the handle, where 
they are held by 
small projections 
which fit into slots 
on the latter, 


Coiffure for Girl 
from 10 to 12 
Years old. 

For this coiffure 
the hair is parted 
from ear to ear; 
the short front hair 
is parted off, and 
the rest of the front 
hair on each side is 
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Fig. 1.—Drawn-work Borper FoR 
Burret Covers, Tow s, ETC. 


and the back hair is braided low in the 
neck ; the end of the braid is brought 
up and fastened on the back of the 
head. The front hair is parted in the 
middle, carried back from each side, 
and fastened together over the end of 
the braid. A tortoise-shell clasp is in- 
serted, and the ends of the front hair 
are twisted about it in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 


Crape and Lace Collar. 
Tue foundation of this collar con- 
sists of a stiff net band an inch wide 
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put back and caught to- 
gether in the middle. The 
ends are divided into three 
strands and braided, and 
the end of the braid and 
the loose back hair, which 
is slightly waved, are held 
together with a tortoise- 
shell clasp. A bow of sat- 
in ribbon is set on the back 
of the head, and the short 
front hair is curled. 


Coiffure for Girl from 
14 to 16 Years old. 


Tue hair in this coiffure 
is parted from ear to ear, 


ig. 8.—Braip with 
Curts. 


Fig. 5.—Cuignon witn Comes. 
























Fig. 2.—Loor- 
ED Bra. 


edge on each side of the 
drawn- work by working 
first a row in button-hole 
stitch with blue cotton, 
each stitch taken three 
double threads deep and 
four long; next catch to- 
gether these four threads 
with a back stitch in brown 
cotton, bring the working 
thread diagonally upward 
over two threads four 
threads deep, work a slant- 
ing stitch in the opposite 
direction, so that the two 
will form a point, and pro- 
ceed in this manner. For 
the lattice pattern along 
the middle, work first a 
cross seam i: blue cotton 


Fig. 4.—Braip witH a 


CurLs. 





Fig. 6.—CoiLep CHIGNON. 
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of an oval piece of 
stiff net eleven inch- 
es long and four 
inches and a half 
wide, which is bor 
dered with folds of 
crape, and covered 
by a cascade of 
lave. 


Drawn-work 
Borders for Buf- 
fet Covers, Tow- 
els, etc.—Figs. 1 

and 2. 

Tues drawn-work 
borders are suitable 
for ornamenting lin- 
en buffet 
towels, Java canvas 
tidies, and other ar- 
ticles in coarse linen 
orlinen canvas. For 
the border Fig. 1 
draw out six double 
threads of the can- 
vas, then twice al- 
ternately pass two 
double threads and 


covers, 


Cotrrure ror Girt From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD, drawsix, Secure the 
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Fig. 2.—Drawn-work Borprer For 
Burret Covers, ToweE.s, ert 


over the space, encircling four threads 
on each side, but dividing in the 
middle the strands of four held by 
the brown stitches on the sides in 
the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion; then work a second similar 
seam, taking up the threads that 
were passed in the preceding one, 
Run an écru thread in and out along 
the middle under the linen threads 
and over the points of intersection, 
and along each side work with dark 
blue cotton, alternately catching down 
the point of intersection and taking 





Crare AND Lace CoLar. 


and seventeen inches long, to which | a stitch around the two lengthwise 
is joined across the back a three- | threads as shown in the illustration. 
cornered piece of white English For the border Fig. 2 draw out 
crape, the bias upper side of which | four double threads of the canvas, 
is seven pass four, 
inches long, twice  al- 
the lower ternately 
edge of the draw two 
crape and and pass 
the band on four, and 
each — side again draw 
being bor- four. Se- 
dered two cure the 
inches deep with white edge on each side 
stiff net. The net is by working straight 
edged with pleated stitches four threads 
white lace two inches deep with brown cot- 
and a quarter wide, and ton. Run an éeru 
covered with a row of thread in and out 
similar lace. Lace is through the first space 
joined to the upper « on each side, crossing 
edge of the band, and every two threads in 
folded over on the out- the manner shown in 
side. The ja- the illustration, and 
bot attached then work a row in 
to the front blanket or fancy but- 
is composed ton-hole stitch with 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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red cotton over the four lengthwise threads on 
each side. On the four lengthwise threads along 
the middle of the border work cross stitches in 
red cotton, alternating with Smyrna stitches in 
brown. 





Satin Surah and Broceded Gauze Evening 
Dress. 
See illustration on page 653, 


Tor satin Surah skirt of this light blue dress is 
trimmed with shirred puffs of that material and dra- 
very of brocaded gauze. The basque is made of the 
atter material; it is cut in heart shape at the neck, 
and sloped away below the waist line, disclosing vest 
frouts of satin Surah. The short puffed sleeves of 
gauze are trimmed with white lace and satin ribbon 
bows. A very full lace fraise borders the heart-shaped 
opening, and extends along the middle of the front. 
A spray of roses is fastened at the point, and carried 
upward on the left side. 


Satin de Lyon Evening Dress. 
See illustration on page 653. 


Tar skirt of this dress, which is of coral pink satin 
de Lyon, is trimmed with draped flounces of white 
Spanish lace. The basque is low-necked and sleeve- 
less. It is edged at the top with a fall soft white tulle 
roche, from under which fall loops of satin de Lyon. 
Similar wider loops extend across the front and sides 
at the bottom, where they are met by a large sash bow 
of the material, which depends from the back. 





AN INVALID'S OUTFIT FOR A 
SEA-VOYAGE. 

A® to wearing apparel, an invalid going to sea 
LA will require clothing for cold as well as hot 
weather, with under-clothing suitable for every 
variation of temperature. A pilot-jacket should 
not be forgotten, with warm gloves, mufflers, 
plaids or shawls, and easy head- coverings not 
likely to be blown overboard by the first puff of 


wind. Rugs and shawls are very desirable vade- 
mecums, If you think of wearing linen under- 


clothing, take Punch’s advice to people about to 
marry, and “don’t.” They get damp so soon, 
and have to be changed every day, and it must 
be remembered that there is no laundress on 
board. Find out beforehand what accommoda- 
tion for stowage you will be allowed in your 
cabin, and take therein only enough clothing or 
necessaries of any kind to last you until you can 
have access to your heavy baggage, which is al- 
ways put below; for many boxes in a cabin, and 
coats and dresses hung behind doors or against 
the bulk-heads, not only look extremely untidy, 
but they take up the room that would be far bet- 
ter occupied by fresh air. 

Be careful to find out what fittings the cabins 
are allowed by the companies, and if water is 
supplied to the basins through pipes; if not, a 
broad-bottomed water-can should be procured. 
Whether the company supplies towels or not, 
have your own bath towels, and your own large 
sponge in a water-proof bag, to take to the bath- 
room with you every morning. A prettily orna- 
mented cabin pocket for toilette requisites should 
hang at each end of the basin-stand ; the looking- 
glass should be above—the larger it is, the better ; 
and alongside this, and not far from your berth 
pillow, your swing reading lamp should be fixed. 
Everything should be of small dimensions and neat 
and tidy in a cabin, which indeed should resem- 
ble a small boudoir afloat. You will want some 
small editions of your favorite authors, and a lit- 
tle book-shelf properly constructed for ship’s use. 

The bed in your cabin will be a narrow one, 
but not, I think, uncomfortable on this account, 
if only well furnished. See to this before you start. 
Do not forget to buy a lounge-chair for deck use. 
They are made of wood, and fold up. A little 
pillow should be strapped on behind for the neck 
to rest upon, and the chair should have your name 


written distinctly and indelibly on the back. | 


Have everything so arranged in your cabin that it 
is impossible for it to shift; otherwise, if the ship 
begins to roll, you will be in sad confusion. But 
do even more than this: have everything so ar- 
ranged in your boxes, as well, that there may be 
no shifting there. Sailors kick about the passen- 
gers’ traps below in a marvellous fashion, so not 
only should the boxes be the strongest of the 
strong, but the contents should be so fixed that 
any amount of capsizing won’t affect them. Take 
any medicines with you that your doctor thinks 
you need, especially some nice cooling efferves- 
cents, Take also an apparatus for heating water 
with spirits of wine—be very careful how you 
use it—a jar or two of extract of meat, a few 
bottles of esse. « of coffee (a tea-spoonful of this 
mixed in cold ater makes a very refreshing 
drink), and a tin or two of well-baked Bath Oli- 
ver biscuits. If you care for it, eating-chocolate 
is very nourishing. Now you may ask me why 
should you take these little articles if you sail in 
a first-class ship. I have the answer ready at 
hand. There will be occasions when you may 
desire a slight refection, in order to stem what I 
may call a hunger wave that is apt to come over 
one at all sorts of odd times when the berth 
steward is not at hand. They are commonest 
just before you go to bed, but they may actually 
wake one up at night; and this hunger wave, if 
not stemmed, will effectually banish sleep; and 
so forewarned is fore-armed. 





BABY’'S WARNING. 
When baby has os at dead of night, 
Mother iu a fright, father in a plight; 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 
If fever sets in, baby may die. 
If croupy pains kill Leonora, 
In that house there’s no Castoria, 
For mothers learn without delay, 
Castoria cures by night and day.—[Adv.} 





MRS. JOHN T. RAYMOND. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
ents,—I am very much pleased with your 
American Face Powder. 
—[Com.] Yours truly, Mas, Joun T. Raruonp. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION, 

I wave used Horsford's Acid tons Tele in indiges- 
tion arising from nerve ae tis an admirable 
remedy. . Buapuury, M.D. 

St. Louis, Mo.—[Adv.] 








POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 


Producesa Soft and Beautiful Skin. Perfectly harmless. 
Recommended by all who try it. Druggists sell it-{Adv.] 




















Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofallsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves, For sale by Newsdealers , papa ; 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cer 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


or 


New York. 








| 


ADVE RTISHM D aDa) 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD: 


EVERSE Eid] 
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WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK....40c. per 02. 
Samples of Knitting Silk and a at-nege es 
siane ne and Designs oe Raising Ui k Stockings, 
ga Money Purses, Babies’ Caps an , Laces, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Six Cents. 
is stam ps received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 


BEATTY’S 
Catalog: Free 


ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
only $65. Pianos, $125 up. tr Illus. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefel application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough: to resist every tendency te disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eacape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and \b., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon | use, 


ipaaaew REWARD 


that it will 
ent Ste 
Beeson re 









the system, Brightens 
Ley. the Complexion. 
1.00 per Packane Foultively, 
Druggists or sent by mail in coerce 


THE BELL MANN CO., 
42 a 4, New York. 


Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for virculars 


SUPERFLUOUS. 










“HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only os 


remedy for removing radically and permanently a 


annoying @isfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 
o. 48 East 20th St., 


Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, N N.Y. 





EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 











After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our. productions will 
send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. CO., 


364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
ont. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficalt and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefnily classifies the types of women, and gives 
receipts for a complete ontfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Miss Oakey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation. Every page contains some useful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies, * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey's suggestions are of 
great value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has tonched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press. . 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 

The little book is full of information, and is both 
useful and ornamental.— Worcester Spi. 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets,— Boston Commonwealth. 





Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(ae Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





to honey 
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is a clear, smooth, soft, and yr or aw 
andsome, even if her features are not 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


obliterate all such imperfections, and is ——- 
analyzed by the Board of Health of New Y 
pronounced entirely hes from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
ao entire satisfaction. 


Sold by Fancy FB ot onl and Druggis 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be 


+4 





The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 
perfec 


phage 


fork City, and 


ies, if you desire to us 
F YOUTH a trial, and ye convinced of its wonder- 
ts every where. 


Price 7c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N.Y. 





SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both my and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the cloxest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 13 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand, 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near Gth Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 
DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 
— with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is clas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortablie,and isnot affected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50 ; 
for Coraline on Fiexible 
Hip Corsets, 

‘or sale by ioe mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 


WARNER BRO’S, 872 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 








cord. 












Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G K | L L0 Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
ele; 25,000, 000 cans sold 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for one of the 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 

‘i 75 cents the box. 
a eS 
little pamphlets issued by the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, telling how Condensed Milk and 


T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
Prepared by E..GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
——— de 1" ue 
de la Faculté de Pari 
27, rae Rambutean, Paria. 
ANGLO-SWISS 
b FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
‘The ANGLO-SWISS braad of Con- 
densed Milk is also a saperior art.) 
Milk Food should be prepared for Infants. It 
has saved many lives. 
Desh ane cheonged te Besatees eink inate oad eaptaoed cotento 
and easily digestable by heating Anglo-Swiss Milk Food. 


The Trade Supplied by. & FBShurber & CoNY. 


Who will mail Pamphlet if not obtainable elsewhere. 
AN aA 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
, this as addition to a 
lacy’s toilet is due to their 
¥ CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
P the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolnte NECESSITY to ladies who re lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are highs 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being m 
NATURE'S CURLY HAIR =. CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s; 
hair is VERY important for every lady to congider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. RICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with - 
ae of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MES. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East ldth Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


private THEATRICA LS-— Catalogues 
Ci te a Fre b poe we ur address ~ = 

an A iv 01 
t-Oilice Box 3410, ‘New Xork. 















































OCTOBER 8, 1881. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








STERN BROTHERS 


32, 34, 36 West 23d St., 
LEADING RETAILERS OF 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACES, 


AND A GENERAL LINE OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, | - 


The most complete ever issued by any house in this 
country, will be ready 


October Ist, 


AND WILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, N.Y. 


Hatabished 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0,, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
\ Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


The Yorktown Campaign 


And the Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. By 
Henry P. Jounston. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 





















Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
8#™~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, ¢ on b receipt ¢ of price. 





rman) CREWELS, Worsteds, Yarns, &c., by mail 
at wholesale prices. Send $1.00 ‘for sam- 
ple packaye, worth at retail over #2.00, con- 
tains 10 knots Worsteds,5 Worsted Needles, 
B| Scratch-my-back, 5 sks. Emb. Silk, 1 knot 
Silk Floss, 1 sk. Crewel, Card Basket, 1 New 
Motto, 10 Pattern Cards, 3 colored patterns, 
4 yd. Java Canvas, 3 New Tidy Patterns, 
Shaving Companion, Crochet Needle, Cor- 
nucepls a, Pattern Book, 1 sheet Scrap Pictures, 1 Appli- 

attern, Watch Case, and J/lustrated © atalogue. 4 








qué t 
packages, $3. 50, T. E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 





MUSIC 


OO Popular Songs, words one music, 30 cts. 
ol 99, Sones, words and music, cts. [ep matin 


Songs, words and mess, 30ct Ty got! d Favorite § sane 
words and m mae, 100 Opera Songs, words and 
-—t Ke Some songs, eaords an age 3 
cts. Trish ngs, words and sou 30. cts, 


ets. 400 Songs, words 7 
lots Lewd One Dollar, 


rstage Stamps Senn in Vi mio “Galvars 
on Pe amps taken. Piannotte olins, Guitars 
end: Musical Instruments at low prices. 2. 


Worid Manuf, Co- 122 Nassau St- New York 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 9” 
DOMESTICS. oO 
LINENS. oO 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
Oo - 

ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
OFANCY Goons. 


fo Unprnwear. 


JONES oe 





|| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
il 


\ New York City. ~ 


JONES 


Uruorstery. a) 
FURNITURE. °C o GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. Q A _O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &0. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 








_O , ERY. 


O CROCK KERY. 


SHOES. ae 





Mail Order Deneeapect a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


OPENING 


OF THE 


PREVAILING FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, 
AND LACE GOODS, 


ON 


Wednesday, Sept. 28th. 


AITKEN, SON & 60,, 


BROADWAY AND 18TH ST, 





PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Yl 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “xnevas5™ 





THE LIFE 
OF 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


The Life of James A. Garfield, President of 
the United States. With Extracts from his 
Speeches. By Epmunp Kirke. Illustrated. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. German Edition, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
i Sent aP™ Sent by mai mail, postpaid, on m recipe of the ¢ price. 


This a article is not only a fra- 
CHAMPLIN'S grant and exquisite cosmetic, 
: | but also speedily removes Sun- 
burn, Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Sallowness, Blotches, &c., leav- 
ing the skin soft and fair, and 


PRA Rh adds great beauty to the com- 
. plexion, Sold by all druggists. 


&0 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
RI Woo .ricn & Co. onevery label. 
NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 

















UST KELIABLE FOOD 

For Infants & {nyalids. 
sed everywhere. 

icine, but a steam-cooked food, 

suited to the weakest stomach. 

Take no other. Sold by druggis:s. 

























DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Catalogue and Price-List sent free on application to 
S. w. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


Andrews’ ramen E Bed. 


Bedding folds ont of sic bt; it saves room— 









elegant, strong and per satire 15 
aty len. Prive, @2V up. We gvar- 
antee satistaction. Send for = cat- IK 
S.logue. Made only by A. HM. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ill. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 











acces eedcicete 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..............0++ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Brorures. 





tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 








LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Lrish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


pe Ll 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & €0,, 


“IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 








Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 
RY wag ane as not injurious to 
en nealth. For sale by Chicago 

<a Corset Co. 67 Washington St, 
ARRANTED CB Chicago, Ii. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM i. ale’) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. 
removes a. = all itching. 


stops promotes 
healthy growth t with a el beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Soventy-five Cents in large 
mlass Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 








Our illustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
ent September ist, 
FREE on OW & Cl 


PETER “HENDERSO & C0., 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers. 
Yo ge be FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
OME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION. ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Mme.GURNEY & co., 
6 East 14th St., and P. 0. Box 3527, N. Y., 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Real Honiton and Point Lace Braids. ARRASENRE, 
and all materinis for Lace Making and Artistic Em: 
roidery. *“*‘HOW TO MAKE LACE,” 250 Iliustra- 
tions, 50c. Tlustrated Book of Patterns, of over 400 

Collars. Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., 25c. 
ta?” 3c. for Sample Sheets aud Price-Lists. 68 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Beooke Foss Westoort, D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putuie Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


IL. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edvex, $2 00; Brevier, 1émo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Fail Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12m, Cluth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Ill. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Home=, Nursery 
and Fireside. With Music. Selected by J. P. Mo- 
Caskey. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. Also, an edition 
priuted on tiuer paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00, 

IV. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casue. Hoxy and Mr. Joun Linus. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

We 

LANOOR. By Stpnry Cotvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued iu the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letiers.” 

Vi. 

Studies for the Old World 

Joseru Harron. 4to, Paper, 


Vit. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 3y 
lilustrated. 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA 
and the New. By 
20 cents. 


Monourr D. Conway. 
lYzmv, Cloth, $1 00. 

Vill. 

By Wit. Carron, 
‘Farm Legend=,” 


FARM FESTIVALS. 
of “Farm Ballads,” ‘ 
tennial Rhymes With nume 
Iiluetrations. Uniform with “ 
“Farm Legends.” 
Gilt Kdves, #2 50, 


Author 
and *‘*Cen- 

ous characteristic 
Fi m Ballads" and 
Svo, Liluminated Cloth, $2 00; 





1X. 
By Miss Oaxry. 


x. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto uppubli-bed.) . om 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


16mo, Cloth, 
$i 00. 


the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreizn Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Pansarn, dto, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


XI. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sancuns 
Royal 8vo, Iuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Enrope and 
the Kast; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Treland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Ttaly, 
Evypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Riss ud Spain. By 
W. Peasnoxe Perri With My aps and Plans of 
Cities, Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. Il.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
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A LESSON IN 


Do —vou—sEE—TH1Is—Man? He-—1is—Mapv. He 
TELLS—HIM—SHiE—TRADED 


IS—SMASHING — THE— V ASES— AND—SWEARING. 


FACETLE. 

Generosity.—An Aberdeen teacher, after reading to 
her scholars the story of a generous child, asked them 
what generosity was. One little Aberdonian raised his 
hand and said: “I know; it’s giving to others what 
you don’t want yourself,” 


Cah ie 
An Irish member of Parliament once said that “a 
man can’t stand on nothing unless he’s a bird.” 


onpsiipeniciipintamenass 
He. “Did you read my last poem ?” 
Sur. “ Yes; it was simply perfect.” 
Hr. “Oh, come now, really, you know, nothing is 
perfect in this world.” 
Sus. Oh yes—nonsenec is.” 


See NS a 

Sheridan’s answer to Lord Lauderdale was excellent, 
on the latter saying he would repeat some good thing 
‘Tom Moore had mentioned to him: ‘‘ Pray don't, my 
dear Lauderdale ; a joke in your mouth is no laughing 
matter.” 
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Are tive 


1T—TO—A— PEDDLER—FOR—TWO—VASES—AND 
Poor—Man. 





EASY WORDS FOR WIVES. 


WANTS—HIS—LaAst—Fatt—Suit, His—Wirre— 
-A—Bracket. He— 


George the Third scolded Lord North for never go- 
ing to the concerts of ancient music. 

“Your brother, the bishop,” said ‘the king, “ never 
misses them, my lord.” 

“Sire,” answered the premier, “if I were as deaf as 
my brother, the bishop, I would never miss them 
either.” 

en 

Many of the richest planters of San Domingo live on 
coffee grounds. 

* Farewell” was the title of a poem sent to a news- 
paper; and the cruel editor, in acknowledging its re- 
ceipt, said: ‘It is a good thing that the gifted author- 
ess bade it good-by, as she will never see it again.” 


, “How much coal is there, Susan? How long will it 
ast?” 

“Well, ma’am, it will last quite a while if you don’t 
have any fires.” 

“Then there isn’t much left ?” 

“There isn’t any left, ma’am.” 








AWKWARD FOR TOMMY TOD. 


HE HAS GOT HIS HEAD THROUGH A HOLE IN Deacon Howe's FENCE, AND CAN’T GET IT BACK; AND THERE 
IS THAT LITTLE BLACK-AND-TAN PuP INSIDE MAKING IT PLEASANT FOR HIM. 


Wisk. AND -OtnERwisr.—Few people are wise, and 
fewer are weather wise; but many are otherwise. 


ERIS L AIST ii 

Music or tue Furure—Promissory notes, 

lL ialens 

Edward Walpole, being told one day at the “ Gar- 
rick” that the confectioners had a way of discharging 
the ink from old parchment by a chemical process, 
and then making the parchment into isinglass for 
their jellies, said: ‘Then a man may now eat his 
deeds as well as his words.” 


pom 

A mendicant would be apt to make a poor tailor. 

“Tl make it warm for you,” as the heated iron said. 
RB Se cat THE 


IMPARTIAL. 

New Curate (who wished to know all about his pa- 
rishioners). *‘ Then do I understand that your aunt is 
on your father’s side or your mother’s ?” 

Country Lap. “ Zometimes one and zometimes the 
other, ’ceptin’ when feyther whacks ‘em both, sir.” 
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A brother actor, who had not exactly “taken the 
house by storm” at his first appearance in London, 
very stupidly asked Compton : 

“Was my acting good ?” 

“ Weil,” was the reply, delivered in his inimitable 
style, “hum! ha! Good is not the word.” 

——@—_—_—__—_ 

When is a girl like a music-hook?—When she is 

proud ; because then she is full of airs. 
Se 

The Bailli de Ferrette was always dressed in knee- 
breeches, with a cocked hat, and a sword the slender 
proportions of which greatly resembled those of his 
egs. ‘Do tell me, my dear Bailli,” said Montrond 
ne day, “‘ have you got three legs or three swords ?” 


= 
No one is more ready than a forger to write a wrong. 
—_—__—_———— 


“My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermon, “ there are 
three sorts of pride—of birth, of riches, and of talents. 
I shall not now speak of the latter, none of you being 
subject to that abominable vice.” 
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A MODERN TOURNAMENT, 











